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mans. He has written numerous articles 
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tions on American English, Science 
Digest — “even Male, Fate, Famous 
Detective, etc.” 
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mology and his monthly filler, “New 
Words for You,” in The Catholic 
Digest, he has been labelled “Roots” by 
some of his friends. “I am really proud 
of such an appellation,” says Mr. 
Cevasco. “When I first began teaching 
I learned that many students are poor 
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of witch doctors. Illustrated 
with photographs. $3.75 
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fering convictions for “all who 
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the infinite,” this book is nearer 
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plation than to any other book 
by Father Merton. $3.00 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THANK YOU! 


Being a representative parish priest, I have 
not the time—nor in many cases the inclina- 
tion—to read and appraise all current works 
of literature. But since one is expected to be 
up on these things, your review is very use- 
ful in providing a Catholic viewpoint on 
them, not necessarily the only viewpoint, but 
a sound, ethical one. This is no mean service 
for busy people. 
And Dan Herr’s column is the best thing 
in the magazine. 
Rev. Gerarp MonnizERE 
South Meriden, Conn. 


Mr. Rolo’s article on Waugh [April-May] is 
excellent—one of the best I’ve read. Your 
magazine gets better and better. I usually read 
it from cover to cover. 


BEATRICE DUNKEL 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A VOTE FOR MR. HUME 


I have always thought “America, the Beau- 
tiful” should be our National. Anthem. Paul 
Hume is right (“The World of Music,” April- 
May). All in accord write your Congressman. 
Rosemary Lores 
Guthrie Center, Ia. 


DAN HERR FAN 


How in the academic world would one prop- 
erly define a Dan Herr fan? Surely there 
aren’t any who are with him “all the way,” 
(from the song of the same name). Mr. Herr 
certainly fulfills, among other measurements, 
the measurement of a Christian set forth in 
St. Luke 6:26, “Woe to you when all men 
speak well of you!” (not “when you speak 
well of all men,” though turned around it 
fits, too). But, bless him, he’s a delight if 
one has the foresight to hold his column in 
one hand and a lead shield in the other. 
Norma CLAYWELL 
Granite City, Ill. 


MORE OR LESS? 


The Critic Gif you must call it that) is excel- 
lent in substance. And substance is what we 
want in anything—periodicals or pizza. Frank 
Sheed has said that our present generation is 
the least of reading generations since the in- 
vention of printing. I doubt that. Personally, 
I belong to a generation gradually dying out. 
But, as I see it, the boys and girls (here at 
the University of Detroit) are reading more 
than was the custom a generation and more 
ago. Under pressure perhaps of professors, but 
reading nonetheless. Your publication is doing 
much to keep literature before us as it should 
be kept. God bless and prosper you. 

Rev. C. A. Burns, S.J. 

Detroit, Michigan 


“MORE GRIPING” 


The only reason I’m sorry to be agreeing 
with Dan Herr is that he now wants “more 


griping letters” (“Stop Pushing,” April-May). 


Maybe the day will come. Meanwhile as a 
very irregular SR reader, I was pleased with 
his succinct estimate of its present worth. If 
memory isn’t failing me, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature was launched by Time, 
Inc. in 1924. I used to read it during the 
twenties with considerable pleasure. It had 
substance then. In my opinion it is now not 
only a very partisan, but a very dull little 
journal. Every now and then I pick up a 
copy hoping to find some of the earlier ex- 
cellence of writing, freshness of approach— 
and invariably I am disappointed. . . . 

Another journal which I read with in- 
creasing irregularity is The New Yorker. In 
the 19 April 1958 issue, Mr. Anthony West 
undertakes a review of Before Noon, by Ra- 
mon J. Sender. He does this by interrupting 
himself repeatedly to damn not only The 
Cypresses Believe in God, but, by not very 
subtle indirection, Gironella himself. Speak- 
ing of Sender, he writes that, “as he has a 
clear conscience, he does not find it necessary 
either to malign those who disagree with him 
or to repopulate his country, as Gironella 
does, with an inhuman race divided between 
angels of virtue~and monsters of wickedness.” 
This does nothing whatever to remind me of 
The Cypresses Believe in God, anymore than 
the praise of Before Noon tells me what that 
novel is really about. I am simply tempted to 
set down Mr. West as an irresponsible critic— 
and to treat myself to a re-reading of The 
Cypresses Believe in God. Any number of 
critics seem to have been affronted at the 
mere thought of a Spaniard not dedicated to 
Communism presuming to write at all. Mr. 
West apparently is still upset. It is his pri- 
vate privilege to become upset as often as he 
likes, of course; when he becomes upset in 
print over a novel the thesis of which is un- 
acceptable to him, his usefulness as a critic 
comes into question. All this is rather odd 
in a writer of the New Yorker school of ur- 
banity. It puts me in mind of Thomas Mer- 
ton’s reference to “those confusing little stories 
in The New Yorker.” 

If I have not succeeded in disagreeing with 
Mr. Herr, I do seem to have disagreed with 
everyone else. Thanks for lending me the 
time to read this letter. I don’t miss a word 
of “Stop Pushing.” 

Cuartes G. Gros 
Panama City, Fla. 


I don’t like The Critic’s “slant” to the left. I 
realize that in this you are just following the 
fashions of the day. . . Why don’t you serve 
us some conservative writers on your book 
review staff—just a few to vary the monotony? 
Even your concept of what is “anti-Catholic” 
or, more broadly speaking, “anti-God” seems 
all askew at times. Thus your reviewers swal- 
lowed the huge camel of secularistic America 
as a Civilization where Max Lerner gives the 
churches a bare ten pages out of 1,000, while 
they strain at the gnats of Agee’s ignorance of 
Catholic ritual in the profoundly reverent A 
Death in the Family. 


R. C. Douctras 
South Shaftsbury, Vt. 
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HIS EMINENCE 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch 


ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO 
1887-1958 


“‘| am optimistic for the future. With the advances made, | feel confident 
that our Catholic contribution will become richer and richer. | am not among 
those who think that we are facing insurmountable barriers. | have had long 
years of experience and have seen barriers which seemed insurmountable dis- 
appear time and time again. . . | do not think that at my age and with my ex- 
perience | am a dreamer. | am convinced that in the days to come the ‘We 
cannot do it’ people will be forgotten and things which we must do will be 
done. After all, if we do our best, our Blessed Savior is in His Church and 
He will still do wonders with our poor efforts. | do not believe in foolish op- 
timism, but | do hold to the optimism which we see in the Epistles of St. Paul.” 


From an interview with Cardinal Stritch which appeared 
in the April-May, 1957, issue of this magazine 
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“SOLID GROUND FOR HOPE” 


American Culture 
in a Cold Chrome World 


om ESTIMATE of American culture to 
which you will listen tonight is not 
going to please all of you. If, in consid- 
erations of what is right or wrong with 
America, your personal bent is toward 
the lugubrious; if you have thrown in 
the sponge and somewhat fatalistically 
concluded that the show is over; if, in 
your opinion, we Americans might as 
well start queuing up for the boxcars in 
which we are to go rattling off to 
Siberia, this evening’s few reflections 
will only convince you that you should 
have stayed at home to watch Sid Caesar 
or the fights. 

However, I somehow suspect that 
there burns in most of you—perhaps in 
il-the same fitful little spark of hope 
that leaps before my mind as I begin 
to speak to you this evening. Things 
ae bad, and they may quite possibly 
gow worse; but I simply cannot bring 
myself to despair. 

I know that today the wide world is 
jammed with those who view our globe 
and its multifarious problems with clam- 
orous alarm. But there is at least one 
lonely old gentleman who does not see 
things that way. He has under his eye 
alot more of the world’s expanse than 
amy of us can survey, and when he 
speaks he does so with a supremely high 
degree of authority. I refer, of course, 
to Pope Pius XII. On March 16 last—it 
was Laetare Sunday—His Holiness told 
athrong of 100,000 young people mass- 
ed in St. Peter’s Square that mankind 
is entering what he called “one of the 
most beautiful springtimes the world 
has ever known—a spring marked by a 
great awakening and development in all 
felds of human life.” 

I shall take my cue tonight, therefore, 
not from Nikita Khrushchev, who 
seems determined that he is going to 
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“bury” the 


By THURSTON N. DAVIS, S.J. 


degenerate products of 
American culture, but from the gentle 
Vicar of Christ, who was certainly not 
forgetful of our land and its future 
promise when he said on Laetare Sun- 
day: “No time since the time of the 
coming of Christ” appears to be so de- 
cisive for the evolution of mankind. 
Expanding this thought, he went on: 
For the first time, men have become aware 
not only of their growing interdependence 
but also of their need for unity. For this 
reason, the need for the Christian solution 
of many worldwide problems becomes more 
and more apparent to all honest men. God 
grant that this coming spring be one of the 


most beautiful of springs, to be followed by 
an abundant, luminous summer. 


How many of us would dare to speak 
so positively, with such assured Chris- 
tian optimism, of the era that is being 
born? The words of the Holy Father 
strike us all the more forcefully because 
we hear such sentiments expressed so 
rarely in these festering and feverish 
times of ours. Our ears are filled these 
days with the forebodings of the doom- 
mongers among us, who, to pay them 
their due, have a very convincing 
arsenal of arguments to support their 
side of the discussion. Romano Guar- 
dini’s The End of the Modern World, 
for example, is an eloquent analysis 
of the case for gloom and doom. But 
all these arguments, properly evaluated, 
simply make the prophecy of Pope Pius 
XII. more remarkable and more _heart- 
ening. 

When we put on our bifocals and 





Thurston N. Davis, S.J., is Editor-in- 
Chief of the Jesuit weekly “America.” 
This article is the address he delivered 
on the occasion of the presentation of 
the Thomas More Association medal. 


look long and hard at American culture 
in this cold, chrome world of ours, we 
descry much to astound and even to 
frighten us. Our broken homes, our 
tragic racial tensions, our mounting rec- 
ord of juvenile crime, the plight of our 
schools, the blight that has fallen on 
our large cities, the slow but steady 
erosion of moral standards in entertain- 
ment and advertising—we cannot close 
our eyes to these phenomena. We 
should not fool ourselves into dreaming 
that they are not eating away the vital 
organs of our proud and energetic 
society. 

Moreover, when we study the rigid 
situation of the United States today in 
the ice-jammed context of a protracted 
Cold War, a war in which we are pitted 
against the ebullient force and shrewd 
determination of the Soviet empire, our 
domestic problems (serious as they are) 
appear relatively easy of solution. On 
the international stage, our very way of 
life is being tested. Our treasured but 
loose-jointed democratic ways give us 
a vast and enviable freedom that is un- 
known and even undreamt of through- 
out more than half the world. But we 
must pay for that precious liberty with 
the protracted delays of national debate, 
with many false starts and with the 
occasional wastage of our collective en- 
ergies. We pay this price gladly. We 
also realize that, if we are to preserve 
our freedoms, we shall require huge re- 
sources. of self-discipline and a broad, 
national spiritual consensus. At present 
we lack self-discipline. And public opin- 
ion, far from shaping itself into a con- 
sensus here or throughout the free 
world, is in pitiful disarray. As a result, 
we are failing to comprehend and to 
face manfully up to a galaxy of contra- 
dictory urgencies that daily force them- 
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selves upon us in an era when only the 
strong, the determined and the clear- 
headed can hope to survive. 

In raising questions of this order, we 
at once recognize that we are examining 
problems which, like great ropes, are 
woven of many tiny strands. Perhaps, 
if we shred them down a bit, it will be 
easier to study them and then draw cer- 
tain helpful conclusions. 


W: BADLY NEED a vital consensus. 
What we have instead is a plague 
of mere conformity. A thousand wor- 
ried voices have been raised of late to 
warn us against our growing conforma- 
tion of thought, behavior and attitude. 
Such widespread concern over the dan- 
gers of conformism, whatever they may 
be, should afford us some insurance 
against those evils. Nevertheless, there 
is valid reason for intense concern. That 
now well-worn adjective “other-direct- 
ed” accurately describes something in 
our contemporary American cultural 
posture that needs correcting. More 
often than we like to admit, we do look 
over our shoulders these days to find 
out what the other fellow is saying, 
reading, admiring or wearing. The eye 
patch and the tattooed hand, those sym- 
bols of the trade that is plied along 
New York’s Madison Avenue, would 
long since have withered away if they 
had not been so successful in setting 
styles in the shirts we wear or the cigar- 
ettes we smoke. The magic of the 
“brand name” works its spell on us in 
every quarter of national life, not least 
when we step inside the curtains of the 
voting booth, where a mere “Joe Smith” 
doesn’t really have a chance. 

Our yen for “togetherness” is not just 
a national joke. The word denominates 
an undeniably real element that is 
abroad in today’s social and cultural cli- 
mate. We work together and we pray 
together, as we should. But all too often 
we attitudinize together, judge together 
and take our styles, books, jargon, man- 
ners, prejudices and tastes in entertain- 
ment out of the same bottomless bag of 
the current national need for “together- 
ness.” 

We Americans value teamwork. As 
boys we learn it on the sandlot at the 
corner; we root for it all through college; 
we go on to follow its precepts diligent- 
ly until retirement and even afterwards. 
There is nothing wrong with this. Thé 
intermeshed parts of our great eco- 
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nomic machine demand that we practice 
teamwork, whether we spend our days 
on the assembly line or around the 
satin-finished conference table of “The 
Organization.” 

But our “togetherness” doesn’t stop 
here. Sitting before our TV screens, we 
all laugh together at the same joke as 
we watch the same program, often at 
the same hour. We join book-of-the- 
month clubs,. so that we can all read 
what everybody is reading. We multiply 
our identical Suburbias on the edges of 
the big cities we have deserted; there we 
can be safely together with all the nice 
people that nice people want to be to- 
gether with. Safe in our Suburbia re- 
treat, we can all look out of our standard 
picture windows and practice our do-it- 
yourself hobbies—together. So reads the 
standard indictment of our present cul- 
tural standardization. 

Some of this, obviously, is caricature. 
But by no means all of it. Doubleday 
and Company has recently been run- 
ning a fascinating advertisement for 
their $6.00 deluxe, thumb-indexed edi- 
tion of Amy Vanderbilt's Complete 
Book of Etiquette. ‘The ad goes like this: 
“Do you know, for sure? . . . What 
should you say when meeting a newly- 
divorced friend? . ... When (and how) 
do you make a complaint in a restau- 
rant? . . . How do you bite into arti- 
choke leaves? . . . When is it considered 
proper to eat bacon with your fingers?” 

At the top of the page in this Double- 
day ad there is a photograph. A dig- 
nified, fiftyish-looking man, head down 
and hand to chin, is listening to the 
cocktail conversation of four younger 
people at a dinner party. All these young 
people appear at first blush to be per- 
fectly “adjusted.” But the older man is 
saying to himself: “Too bad—we’ll never 
be able to promote him. . .” This titillat- 
ing advertisement doesn’t tell us why 
one of the two young men is headed 
for the skids in his Organization. We 
must, I suppose, get down the book with 
the thumb-index and Loox ir uP IN 
VANDERBILT (properly printed in ex- 
pressive small caps). Perhaps in an un- 
guarded moment this poor misfit picked 
up a rasher of bacon with his fingers. 
Or did his wife forget the lace doilies 
when she served arsenic in the sherry 
glasses? We shall probably never know. 
But the advertisement goes on to make 
its point with ruthless clarity: “All too 
often it’s the little things we do—or don’t 





do—that influence the big decisions 
other people make about us. In today’s 
world—where the wife as well as the 
husband must ‘fit in’ with people from 
all walks of life—here’s the one sure 
way to acquire the social skills essential 
for self-confidence and success.” Clear) 
Any questions? Loox rr up In Vay. 
DERBILT—the “brand name” in social ad- 
justment! 

Whenever I read advertisements like 
this one, I feel like giving a quiet cheer 
for Peter Viereck and his unsung hero, 
“The Unadjusted Man.” There's a fel- 
low who knows how to make a proper 
complaint in a restaurant, and who 
would probably make one at the mere 
drop of an artichoke leaf. 

Seriously, though, we cannot afford 
to write this question off. ‘The conform 
isms that plague us are no joking mat 
ter. They are symptoms of a national 
preoccupation with a false set of values, 
central to which is an obsessive concem 
with an ideal of human life that down 
grades all the eternally genuine ques 
tions and exalts the superficial and the 
phony. 


jox Keats, in his recent book, 
Schools Without Scholars, shows 
how the prevailing United States phil 
osophy of education has for some time 
exaggeratedly stressed the social adjust- 
ment of the school child. Have we 
learned this lesson too well? Are we in 
danger of coming to regard ourselves as 
mere functions of an environing social 
totality? When mere social adjustment 
becomes our personal and _ collective 
standard; when we lose our sense of the 
face-to-face urgency of such questions 4s 
personal responsibility, sin, fidelity, free 
will, moral obligation, sacrifice, death 
and human destiny under God, we can 
expect cultural dissolution to set in. For 
under the slightest stress, our social ad 
justments fall away and we are left 
naked, both in ourselves and in out 
society. 

Consider what happened to the 100 
per-cent American boys who fell into 
the hands of the Red Chinese during 
the war in Korea. A recent United 
States Army report tells their harrowing 
story. Vance Packard, author of The 
Hidden Persuaders, summarized it fot 
us recently in America (Dec. 14, 1957). 
He writes: 

A third of all the GIs captured were guilty 

of some form of collaboration; and 38 pet 


(Continued on page 58) 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


The Ultimate Service 
of History 


By EDWARD GARGAN 


N THE HisToRY of Western thought, 

no human inquiry has been more 
dificult to pursue and more uncertain 
in its results than the philosophy of 
history. As a consequence, there are in 
the body of Western literature few 
dforts that can accurately be termed 
philosophies of history. Philosophers 
and historians alike have hesitated to 
project their work on to this hazardous 
pak in human understanding. Toyn- 
bee, for example, does not consider his 
history such an achievement, and he has 
heen careful to protect himself from the 
responsibility of creating such a work. 
Itis thus a rare moment in the history 
of civilization when an inquiry appears 
that is deliberately a philosophy of his- 
tory. Eric Voegelin’s Order and History 
issuch a study.* 

One reading these volumes is re- 
quired to enter into reflections and judg- 
ments for which he can have had little 
ptevious experience. Unlike a universal 
history, this investigation is not a com- 
parative review of past and present 
tivilizations. The central intent is to 
exhibit the inner history of our race 
% it may be known to us, less darkly, 
when time is no more. To make such a 
daim for a work is to open it to ready 
abuse. Professor Voegelin, Boyd Profes- 
wr of Government at Louisiana State 
University, does not, therefore, proffer 
ay such intentions. He does insist, 


* Order and History, Vol. I, Israel and Rev- 
elation, by Eric Voegelin. 533 pp. 
Louisiana State University Press. $7.50. 


Order and History, Vol II, The World of 
the Polis, by Eric Voegelin. 389 pp. 
Louisiana State University Press. $6.00. 


Order and History, Vol. Ill, Plato and 
Aristotle, by Eric Voegelin. 383 pp. 
Louisiana State University Press. $6.00. 
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however, that there is an order in the 
historical relationship between God and 
man, the world and the societies it has 
supported which can be known in truth. 
His search for this order communicates 
that rare joy which is known only when 
the human heart and mind come close 
to those truths we name ineffable. 

The task of recounting Professor 
Voegelin’s view of history is made diff- 
cult by the initial simplicity of his 
approach to history and by the necessary 
complexity of his profound elaboration 
of his point of departure. He views his- 
tory as a believer. When reduced to 
their least subtle expressions, his ideas 
are in one sense exactly what all be- 
lievers have accepted with regard to his- 


tory and man’s eternal destiny. Voege- 
lin’s position is that the historical 
process is to be understood as the 
movement of all great societies either 
toward or away from union with God. 
All who believe agree with this idea. 
Unless they are professional historians 
or philosophers, however, those who be- 
lieve can not know that successful 
analysis of this movement is the least 
attainable of ends. Scholars have avoid- 
ed this assignment, not out of cowardice, 
but out of the experience of failure. Pro- 
found thinkers have learned that, while 
they may speak with confidence for 
past societies, they must not in vanity 
speak for God. The problem of the trace 
of God’s finger in history has properly 
silenced most historians. 

Voegelin, in daring to write of the 
continuum of man’s relationship to God 
through the world-important communi- 
ties of history, is not less humble or 
prudent than his predecessors. What he 
has done is to stand free of any attempt 
to chart God’s action. He has not asked 
how God has intervened in the move- 
ments of the tides and currents of his- 
tory, but how have the past societies 
interpreted the celestial signs in chart- 
ing their course on that long voyage in 
which individual souls and societies 
alike take passage. It is his basic con- 
ception that every decisive society of 
history has interpreted its mundane 
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The Turning of Augustine 


I 


African Augustine long ago 
upon the far Tunisian shore 
thought Carthage was his goal: 


To Carthage then I came 

Burning burning burning burning... 
There sang around me in my ears 

A cauldron of unholy loves... 


Il 


First found the beauty of man’s word 
in Cicero (the lost Hortensius) 
and now, sought 


Not this or that sect 
But Wisdom itself whatever it were 


and falsely led by Marcion 
and Manichee (for nine long years 
“brought down to the depths of hell”) 


deceived and deceiving, in divers lusts; 


was told how Victorinus stood, con- 
fessed a humble Christian—heard Jerome 
was living as monk in Bethlehem. 


Turn me round and round about, 
Take me from behind my back, 
Set me down before my face. 


(Oh Shame to say, “Let me be chaste, 
O Lord, give chastity, only not yet .. .”) 


Turn me round and round about, 


Next heard about the holy hermit 
Anthony just died in Egypt— 
The news hit arrow-like to heart 


Turn me round and round about, 
Take me from behind my back, 


Set me down before my face. 
V 


One sudden day out of the house, and hurried 
into the garden, there cast down 





openly, by sciences they call liberal; 


secretly, with a false-named religion. 


God, my error was my God. 
Where should I flee from myself? 


Ill 


again and again a voice like a child’s 
from a nearby house: 


Take up and read— 
tolle lege ... tolle lege... 


From Carthage suddenly set sail for Rome, 


from Rome became a teacher of the word 


Cof rhetoric) at Milan, 
where Ambrose was yet bishop: 


thus at last to hear The Word. 


Warred first against the pale and sad 


gaunt Manichee, yet still but sighed 
in bonds of his own iron will. 


And after this our exile 
the token of the word 

O Lord I am not worthy 
But the stone frees water 
And after this our exile 
We are restored, we hear 
Redeem the time, redeem. 


I sailed too close to the wind, 


doubting everything and like an angry 
sailor—lost, fluctuating between all. 


IV 


Saw Ambrose refuse the Arian 
Justina, the Empress in her power— 


tasks in relationship to its understand- 
ing of what is ultramundane. He finds 
the appreciation which any society has 
of these relationships beyond self to be 
the governing principle encompassing 
the historical form of every society. In 
re-examining and interpreting what 
such societies have made of the fourfold 
structure of being, “God and man, world 
and society,” Voegelin develops the 
spiritual communal history of mankind. 

Although Voegelin writes as a be- 
liever, he does not demand a similar 
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faith from his readers to support the 
validity of his argument. He expects 
that his conclusions will have authority 
because his method is a scrupulous use 
of a variety of scientific disciplines 
which permit and enjoin a fresh ap- 
proach to man’s past. Drawing upon the 
labors of orientalists, semitologists, phil- 
ologists, historians and theologians, he 
constructs his “philosophical study of 
order.” His procedure is to analyze with 
infinite patience and exhaustive fidelity 
to detail that literature within which 


weeping weeping weeping 


But, “this was no child’s game,” reasoned: 


He was from then a man of God— 

Redeemed, redeeming, helped redeem— 

(Like the Pauline ox that tramples out the grain, 
The Piers the Plowman gospeller) 

Wisdom his guide and love his goad. 


heard 


R. J. Sctorck 


each historical order embodies its basic 
beliefs and hopes concerning its natutt, 
its conduct and its destiny. The search 
is always for the symbolic representation 
in revelation, in liturgy, in sacred poem, 
in secular tale, in the drama and phile 
sophy which disclose the central core 
hope and judgment upon which every 
society turns. 
In Israel and Revelation, this phile 
sophical inquiry, after investigating the 
societies of the ancient Near East, cor 
(Continued on page 62) 
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SOME PRETTY FASCINATING STUFF 


"The 


HEORETICALLY, a writer's personal 

life should be of small concern to the 
public but, for my money, it's often of 
more passionate interest than his actual 
writing. 

I don’t mean, of course, that I go in 
for any key-hole snooping on authors . . . 
or that I recruit victims for Mike 
Wallace at so much a head . . . or that 
| even check on their Easter Duty or 
income tax returns. I just have a healthy 
interest in what their friends and rela- 
tives think of them, that’s all. I mean, 
you can surely use the word “healthy” 
when the biographical data is right in 
plain sight at the Public Library? 

Anyhow, I find that the essays of 
Alice Meynell are somewhat too ex- 
quisite for my Midwestern palate but 
that her daughter’s book about her 
famous mama (Alice Meynell, A 
Memoir, by Viola Meynell) is pretty 
fascinating stuff. Oh, it’s not exactly as 
highly charged as the material in Con- 
fdential—I grant you that, right off—but 
the fascination is there, all right. At the 
same time, it sends horrid little shivers 
down my backbone: just toying with 
the grisly possibility that one of my 
children, potential Benedict Arnolds 
that they are, might someday be tempted 
to write up their mama. 

This is not so say, of course, that 
there is any striking resemblance be- 
tween Mrs. Hasley and Mrs. Meynell. 
She, I would have you know, was so 
idolized as a literary figure in England 
that Max Beerbohm once commented: 
‘In a few years Mrs. Meynell will havz 
become a sort of substitute for the Eng- 
lish Sabbath.” And as for her personal 
friends . . . well, haul out the literary 
Who's Who: Chesterton, Belloc, Fran- 
tis Thompson, Coventry Patmore, 
George Meredith, etcetera, etcetera. 

If there still remains any lingering 
doubt as to our basic disparities, let me 
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Pencilling Mama” 


By LUCILES HASLEY 


say that Mr. Meredith, in reporting an 
evening of conversation with her, mur- 
mured in ill-controlled rapture: “We 
waltzed together on celestial heights.” 
Another friend, in recounting her im- 
pression of Mrs. Meynell, wrote: “The 
conviction presses in on me that... 
I met a being whom my sceptical mind 
must reluctantly name a saint.” 

Now maybe my reluctant and scep- 
tical friends are saying things like this, 
behind my back, but are just safeguard- 
ing my humility? Maybe they even, in 
feverish communiques amongst them- 
selves, are putting it down in black and 
white for posterity? Like: “Last Thurs- 
day I spent the most heavenly evening 
with the Hasleys! At first, Mrs. Hasley 
seemed a little cross (I think she wanted 
to watch Playhouse 90) but, after her 
husband snapped off the TV, she quit 
sulking and made the best of it. Really, 
the conviction presses in on me that I 
must, reluctantly, name her a saint! And 
when the conversation, which lagged at 
first, finally got around to her new din- 
ing room wallpaper . . . well, I tell you, 
we really waltzed together on celestial 
heights.” 

As I say, this sort of thing may be 
going on behind my back. But wouldn’t 
you think, honestly, that I'd pick up a 
stray rumor—here and there—about all 
these worshippers from afar? Wouldn’t 
it leak out somehow? Actually, I can 
only recall one friend coming right 
straight out, in her unbridled enthus- 
iasm, and telling me what she thought 
of me. She was really quite articulate 
even though, being Russian-born, she 
has a little trouble with her consonants. 





Lucile Hasley is the author of “Re- - 


proachfully Yours” and “The Mouse 
Hunter.” Her latest book will be pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward this fall. 


“Lucile,” she said thoughtfully, “I 
zink zat you have ze sharp tongue.” 
Pause. “I zink zat it covers ze shyness.” 
And then, after a really deadly pause: 
“I zink zat ze shyness would be better.” 

Yes, and then there was that Swedish 
masseuse that I once went to over on 
Michigan Avenue. She, too, was 
thoughtful. “It isn’t that you exactly 
weigh too much,” she said thoughtfully. 
“You just have no shape.” 

Believe me, ze shyness would have 
been better for that masseuse, too! 
Never got another nickel out Of me. 
But perhaps we'd better, at this point, 
get back to Mrs. Meynell. It’s safer. 

Where, you are surely wondering, do 
the celestial Mrs. Meynell and I finally 
get together? It’s simple. The great bond 
between us is that she (a) had to run 
a household on a fairly low budget and 
Cb) she had to write her essays (so 
essential to the budget) with her loved 
ones milling around her elbow. And to 
give you a rough idea of this milling, 
let me add that she had seven small 
children: a vital statistic that, however 
marvellous in itself, wouldn’t indicate 
too much monastery quiet around the 
premises. So how, one wonders, did she 
—and without cracking up—manage to 
turn out such detached and _ lovely 
prose? They didn’t even have tran- 
quillizers in her day. 

My own personal theory, for what- 
ever it’s worth, is that life was easier for 
pencilling mamas back in the Silent 
Days: no TV, radio, record players, 
rock-’n-roll, or nightly telephone mara- 
thons. (None of this: “Mama! You just 
make that dumb Viola get off that 
phone! She’s hogged it for forty-five 
minutes already, talking to that stupid 
Freddy Ainsworth! Remember, please, 
there are six more kids in this family 
with important calls to make!”) 

And while I’m sure there was plenty 
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of noise in the background, as our Mrs. 
Meynell tried to concentrate, it must 
have been a more or less human sort of 
noise. Not the singing of Elvis. Not the 
pounding of hoofs and the sharp crack 
of pistol shots as Cisco Kid gallops 
across the TV screen. Not the incredible 
howl-and-twang of “Great Balls of Fire,” 
shaking the very rafters, and with Mrs. 
Meynell trying to yell over it: “Viola! 
Turn that thing down! Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloc have just dropped in for 
a visit!” 

I'll bet, too, that whenever she was 
interrupted by a phone call .. . and a 
low intimate voice breathed “Mrs. Mey- 
nell?” . . . it really turned out to be 
someone she knew. Not: “Mrs. Mey- 
nell? I’m calling for the Yellow Cross 
Insurance Company to see if you and 
your loved ones are adequately. . .” Or: 
“Mrs. Meynell? Congratulations! Your 
name has been selected from the phone 
book as a possible prize winner! You 
may win three free rhumba lessons at 
the Gazelle School of the Dance if you 
can answer this one simple question. 
What famous Civil War general, whose 
name started with L, was _responsi- 
Rit kak 

Really, the more I think it over, the 
conviction presses in on me that Mrs. 
Meynell had an absolute breeze. Don’t 
know why I was feeling sorry for her, 
only four paragraphs back. 

Yet of far greater interest to all of 
us, I’m sure, is just how the seven 
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children (what with both their literary 
parents writing at breakneck pace) 
made out. Daughter Viola, in her chap- 
ter called “The Pencilling Mama,” 
offers these tantalizing tidbits: 

“They Cour parents) were commonly 
so absorbed when we were with them 
that we even temporarily lost our names 
and were all called ‘Child’. My father 
would say ‘Just post the letters, child’! 
without looking up to see which of the 
children stood near him.” 

Hmm, wonder what Ilg and Bates 
would say to that. “Child,” indeed! In 
our household, we either say “Hey” or 
“Hey, you!” and maintain the personal 
touch at all times. But let us back to 
Viola: 

“We understood our mother’s ab- 
stracted look when she had her pencil 
and writing pad; we understood it less 
when there were no implements of 
work.” 

As Dr. Menninger would tell you, 
that’s serious business—looking glassy- 
eyed without a pencil in hand—but my 
daughter Janet is most understanding. 
Just rolls her eyes and says, “Mother’s in 
her own little world again.” My son 
Danny, though, comes right out with: 
“Hey, Mom, you need a Bell-Tone hear- 
ing aid or somethin’? I’ve asked you 
three times already where you hid my 
harmonica!” And now, back to the 
ranch .. . uh, I mean Viola: 

“An evening is remembered by a vis- 
itor when my mother suddenly noticed 


that some family darning was being 
done by one of the girls and for the first 
time a question presented itself to her 
which made her ask in dismay: ‘Who 
has darned your father’s socks all these 
years?’ ” 

Frankly, I happen to know who does 
the darning around our house. (And the 
cooking, scrubbing, laundry, etc.) But 
maybe . . . who knows . . . something is 
escaping me? Maybe I, too, will some 
day exclaim in dismay: “By the way, 
who has been emptying the vacuum 
sweeper bag all these years? The elves?” 
(This comes to mind, as a_ possibility, 
because the Hoover repair man . .. 
only last week . . . asked me the same 
thing. Or practically the same thing.) 

Yet fascinating as these little glimpses 
into the Meynell menage are, I think | 
most enjoyed the letters that the chil 
dren, precocious to a degree, wrote theit 
mother. Perhaps my favorite is this 
severe little number, with its manly 
attempts at spelling, from daughter 
Monnie: 

“Dear Mother, I hope you will in 
time give up your absurd thoughts about 
literature. It makes my mind get quite 
feverish when I think of the exhaltation 
you're undergoing. I’m getting quite 
frightened about calling you ‘deat 
mother’ because you will begin to take 
it quite seriously. . . . Now mother take 
my advice and don’t be quite so estati¢, 
you'll get on just as well in the world 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Autobiography of St. Therese of 
Lisicux, the complete and author- 
ized text of L’Histoire d’une ame, 
newly translated by Ronald Knox. 
320 pp. Kenedy. $4.50. 


= PUBLICATION of this translation 
marks the end of a period of uncer- 
tainty in connection with the autobio- 
graphy of the best-known and best-loved 
saint of modern times. There is no need 
to go into all the details of the long 
drawn-out controversy that led up to 
the publication, a couple of years ago, 
of the authentic text of St. Teresa’s 
book; in any case readers of this edition 
will find the whole story carefully set 
out by Fr. Francis de Sainte-Marie in 
his introduction. 

Mser. Vernon Johnson, who con- 
tributes a foreward, says of the previous 
version of the French text (from which 
all English translations have hitherto 
been made), “Mother Agnes was espe- 
cially commissioned to do this [i.e., re- 
vise the manuscript] by the saint herself 
and the edition thus edited was the one 
sanctioned for publication by the Holy 
See.” That statement is true so far as it 
goes, though it is misleading to cover 
the whole thing umbrella-like with the 
the sanction of the Holy See when what 
occurred was done at the instigation of 
Mother Agnes who right up to the end 
of her life set her face resolutely 
against publication of the original text, 
despite urgent appeals by high author- 
ity. And it requires to be said, also, that 
most people who deplored her attitude 
would have been far more conciliatory 
had they not felt that for years they had 
been deceived. Edition after edition of 
the book was issued always with the 
assurance that very few changes had 
been made; when the truth gradually 
leaked out and it came to be suspected 
that these statements were in reality 
somewhat wide of the mark the worst 
was at once imagined. 

The amount of change was in fact 
considerable, though fortunately it did 
not amount to a very great deal in sub- 
stance: the doctrine and the portrait of 
the saint emerging from the text were 
not bowdlerized out of all recognition, 
but for the sake of historical accuracy, 
and out of regard for the truth (not, 
after all, out of place in a religious con- 
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text) it should be acknowledged that a 
serious mistake was made and it is 
matter for regret that it was not put 
right at least a quarter of a century ago. 

Not only have we now the authentic 
text of St. Teresa’s autobiography but 
also what must surely become its defini- 
tive translation into English. A few 
weeks before he died Msgr. Ronald 
Knox gave the Romanes Lecture in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford. He 
spoke on translation. “All translation,” 
he said, “is a kind of impersonation; 
make a success of that, and style and 
idiom will follow.” So Msgr. Knox was 
required to impersonate St. Teresa: “It 
is not,” he remarked, “a simple process 
to put yourself inside the skin of a 
young French female saint.” 

These two remarks are the key to 
Msgr. Knox’s success as. a translator. 





& 





Frontispiece 


For he has succeeded beyond any doubt 
in the present instance. One can find 
fault with a detail here and there, one 
might quarrel with a rendering of this 
or that phrase but the book passes the 
acid test: it reads as if St. Teresa had 
written it in English. All the gallicisms, 
the odd turns of phrase that occasionally 
obtruded, even in the best of previous 
versions, have disappeared and we ex- 
perience the book as if we had come to 
it for the first time, and are made aware 
not only of the very great qualities of 
the work as a spiritual classic—a verit- 
able tour de force for an untutored nun 
—but also of its limitations. Its childish- 
ness—as distinct from its childlike char- 
acter, a very different thing—sometimes 
jars on us. The excessive sentimentality 
on occasion is observed as one of the in- 
gredients of St. Teresa’s make-up but 
through it all shines the saint’s noble 
character. 

All this is certainly due to accuracy 


from “Autobiography of St. Therese of Lisieux” 


St. Therese: More attractive, more human and more holy 


1] 








of translation, of Msgr. Knox’s “feel” 
for the original, but it prompts the re- 
flection that we know that it is authen- 
tically the expression of the saint and 
not due to the editing of another hand. 
The total picture is surely more attrac- 
tive, more human (and for that reason 
more really holy) than that to which 
we have been accustomed in the previ- 
ous translations from an edited text. To 
say that Msgr. Knox has caught the 
spirit of the original is merely to assert 
that he has done his job well; it is what 
we must demand of a competent trans- 
lator, but as in all his writing there are 
the flashes of genius that light the 
whole thing up. I cannot imagine any- 
one comparing any version of the past 
with this one and not being struck by 
the tremendous superiority of Msgr. 
Knox's rendering. 

Two very small points of criticism. I 
do not believe that if St. Teresa had 
been writing at this time and in English 
she would have used the contractions 
that continually occur throughout the 
book “I'd,” “wouldn’t etc); despite the 
familiarity of the style there is a certain 
formality about French that prevents 
this kind of thing; I do not think it fits 
in well with the rest. And lastly, why 
Therese instead of Teresa, the common 
form in English? To distinguish her 
from her namesake of Avila, we are 
sometimes told. But we do not make a 
distinction between all the Johns in the 
calendar; the Evangelist, Don Bosco, the 
Doctor of the Church are all known as 
St. John and not as St. John, St. 
Giovanni Bosco and St. Juan de la Cruz. 
And how are we to pronounce Therese, 
especially when the accents are omitted? 
In any case, written thus it is turned 
into the German form of the name. 

These are small issues indeed when 
seen against the context of the excel- 
lence of the translation and the para- 
mount importance of the authentic text 
from which it has been made. 

LanceLtot C. SHEPPARD 


Thunder in the Distance, by Jacques 
Leclercq. Translated by George 
Lamb. 322 pp. Sheed & Ward. 
$5. 


| enw Yuan, which means Thun- 
der in the Distance, is the well cho- 
sen name of Pere Vincent Lebbe, the 
remarkable Belgian missionary who up- 
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Vincent Lebbe: As Chinese as possible 


set the calm ways of his confreres and 
of Chinese pagan life much as thunder 
upsets the plans of picnickers. 

Pere Lebbe arrived in China shortly 
after the Boxer Rebellion and quickly 
became as Chinese as he could. He 
adopted their dress, learned their lan- 
guage and customs and, most important, 
learned to understand their character as 
few foreigners have. It was his convic- 
tion from the very beginning of his 
apostolate that the condescending air of 
the missionaries toward the Chinese and 
the techniques used for making con- 
verts prevented the Church from sink- 
ing deep roots into the minds and hearts 
of the people. 

And how he set about to change 
things! Like a clap of thunder he ob- 
jected to practices resulting in “rice 
Christian” converts. He argued that the 
French flag should not fly over the 
Church as though Catholicism and alle- 
giance to France were one. He vigor- 
ously denied that a native clergy and 
liturgy would result in schism. Like a 
steady roll of thunder his column in 
the Chinese Catholic paper gave its 
readers the encouragement and knowl- 
edge necessary to be thoughtful citizens 
actively mindful of the Christian’s ob- 
ligation to participate in political activi- 
ties as well as to assist at Mass. 

Pere Lebbe suffered many trials, mis- 
understandings and even exiles because 
of his strong conviction that the Church 
in China must come into being within 
his own lifetime—not fifty years hence. 
His ideas, so revolutionary in the early 
twentieth century, caused his estrange- 


ment from most of the mission author. 
ities. Fortunately for the Church, Rome 
understood and supported his work and 
eventually decreed the changes which 
did indeed create a native hierarchy, 

But what of the man _ himself? Ag 
Pere Leclercq notes, it is for the Church 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
to decide whether this twentieth cep- 
tury Paul is a saint worthy of canon- 
ization. After reading this biography, so 
full of charm and humor, written by a 
dear friend of Pere Lebbe and his fam- 
ily, I am inclined to agree with the 
author that “the stuff is there.” Pere 
Leclercq’s subject may be quite differ. 
ent from St. Paul or St. Francis or St. 
Therese but he shares that essence 
which makes their lives our models and 
their biographies so fascinating to read. 

Though Thunder in the Distance 
dwells little on it, Pere Lebbe is pri- 
marily responsible for the apostolate of 
the International Catholic Auxiliaries 
whose aim is to serve in missionary dio- 
ceses and to become as much as pos- 
sible like the people they serve, even 
to changing their nationality just as Pere 
Lebbe did. 

The constant asides used by the 
author bothered me as the book began, 
for he seemed to be self-conscious about 
attempting this biography. Either he 
grew more at home with his subject or 
I passed over this quibble as the biog- 
raphy progressed. Whatever happened, 
it is not important, really. Pere Lebbe 
rests in peace, his dream of Chinese 
bishops fulfilled, his labors over. I feel 
quite sure, on the strength of this his 
life that he prays now for his people, 
the Chinese, and for all who work and 
suffer to strengthen the Church Mili 
tant and Universal. 

ELLEN Locus 


Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, by 


Bruno S. James. 192 pp. Harper. 
$2.75. 


M« WHOLE ADULT LIFE I have been 
fascinated by “Honey-Sweet” Saint 
Bernard. His writings, reverenced 4 
those of a Doctor of the Church, have 
drawn me many a time. I guess I have 
sampled most of his letters; I have 
thrilled to the beginnings of the Cister 
cian Order; and watched, in admiration, 
as Bernard brought Abelard to better 
dispositions. Never before did I feel I 
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was ge:ting the genuine Bernard with 
undistorted characterization from start 
to finis!:. On the other side of the ocean 
an Engiishman, now a priest serving in 
Naples, has wrestled with the problem 
of portraying Bernard. “This work is an 
interpretation, but it is one based upon 
thirty years of loving study.” The au- 
thor modestly calls this “an essay in 
biography”; it is an essay eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The picture of the ardent stripling 
Bernard, opposed by his family in his 
hare-brained notion of entering the 
Citeaux reform group C“Monks had 
been dying there like flies”), system- 
atically talking his married uncle and 
his brothers (some of whom were also 
married) to line up as fellow-recruits for 
Citeaux, reflects a very strange begin- 
ning of this group-vocation to monastic- 
ism: “It takes a very young man to 
make a wild plan like this, and it takes 
a Bernard to achieve it.” 

In those all-but-starvation days of 
Clairvaux “Bernard would ring from 
Providence by his importunity and by 
his heroic faith always just enough to 
satisfy the ravenous need of the present 
moment. . . . And so things went on 
from hand to mouth, from day to day.” 

Bernard’s “deservedly famous letter 
on the love of God” which dates about 
1126, is characterized by James: “Here 
we find the real Bernard, not the whole 
of him, but the heart of him.” 

Cluny kidnapped one of his monks— 
and a literary battle was on, beginning 





Alexander VI: Reluctant answer to. . 
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about 1127, with “the famous Apologia 
of Bernard, which rattled through the 
cloisters of Europe like a cartload of 
bricks.” 

The most important single act in 
Bernard’s career followed on his being 
asked to compose a schism in the pa- 
pacy. A double election had taken place 
in 1130, Innocent II being chosen by 
some of the cardinals, and Anacletus II 
by others. Innocent escaped to France, 
and Christendom had to make choice 
between the two. By almost inevitable 
sequence decision devolved upon Ber- 
nard, but eight years were to run out 
before France, England, the Empire, 
Castile, Aragon, Sicily, Pisa, Genoa and 
Rome, combined to give up the anti- 
pope and unite around Innocent, at the 
urging of Bernard. 

Abelard’s bold challenge to doctrinal 
debate with Bernard, before the French 
monarch and the assembled bishops 
(1140) is told in few pages. The com- 
plete and total failure of the Second 
Crusade was sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
for its hapless preacher, Bernard. His 
death three years afterwards was 
mourned all over Europe. 

Geratp Extarp, S.J. 


The Meddlesome Friar and the 
Wayward Pope, by Michael de la 
Bedoyere. 256 pp. Hanover 
House. $4. 


y= wiLL be no end, no doubt, to 
controversy about Savonarola until 
the Last Judgment. Books will continue 
to appear about him and about Alex- 
ander VI until the end of time, and, if 
they are well done, they will probably 
all make interesting reading, for the sub- 
ject is an exciting one. 

This book by Mr. de la Bedoyere 
is perhaps too short and deliberately 
selective to be final and definitive, but 
the manner of his presentation is 
dramatic and stimulating, and he has 
obviously consulted even the latest 
books on a subject that has fascinated 
him since he first began to write. He 
admits that if he errs on one side or the 
other, it is probably in favoring Savon- 
arola rather than Alexander, but to this 
reviewer he seems to have done his 


best to be fair to both. (If he had not . 


leaned slightly towards Savonarola to 
begin with, he would probably not have 
written the book at all.) 


It is, I believe, almost impossible for 
anyone in the twentieth century to see 
things exactly as they appeared to peo- 
ple at the end of the fifteenth century, 
although, if we are to have any history 
at all, in the critical sense, it is obvious 
that we must make some judgments 
about what took place and what sort of 
people took part in the events of any 
given time. And Mr. de la Bedoyere is 
explicitly conscious of these limitations. 
The result is that he has produced a 
thoroughly readable book which is 
worthy of a place in the permanent col- 
lection of any who are interested in the 
subject. 

Alexander VI is really the more in- 
teresting of the two protagonists in this 
book; and the author shows the extra- 
ordinary charity and reluctance with 
which the Pope proceeded against 
Savonarola, in spite of every normal 
human provocation to act otherwise. He 
made every opportunity for Savonarola 
to be reconciled to obedience, and to 
proceed with his truly missionary career 
unimpeded, but every approach of his 
was refused, and the meddlesome friar, 
in the long run, had no one but him- 
self to blame for his ultimate fate. The 
sin of disobedience was the sin of Adam 
to begin with, and it is hard to see how 
any pope could have dealt differently 
with the problem Savonarola created for 
himself. Many popes would have been 
far less charitable, much less reluctant 
to bring things to their only logical con- 
clusion, and it seems a pity that Savon- 





. a problem 


Savonarola: . . 
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arola could not have acted more as St. 
Catherine of Siena did, in the matter of 
obedience to the papacy, under a much 
more difficult pope. 

J. Merepirn Tatrron 


The Saints, edited by John Coulson. 
520 pp. Hawthorn. $12.95. 


HE SUBTITLE, “A concise Biographical 

Dictionary,” states the scope and 
practical purpose of this book. It is 
a general work for quick reference, 
which furnishes succinct and authentic 
information on the date, birthplace, 
work and manner of death of some 
2,230 saints. Obviously, in a dictionary 
of this type, the majority of the entries 
must be confined to a few lines. But 
lengthier accounts are given of all per- 
sons prominent in the New Testament 
and in the history of the Church, of 
saints who represent a definite class, and 
of those recently canonized. 

In order to present these servants of 
God from many different angles, a staff 
of forty-nine contributors was selected. 
They include distinguished theologians, 
biblical scholars, historians, novelists, 
psychiatrists and scientists. In the ac- 
count of a particular saint, they treat 
various phenomena, ranging from the 
preternatural to the abnormal (such as 
stigmata, levitation, prolonged fasting, 
living on top of a pillar, and the like), 
which are found in reliable sources re- 
garding the saint. 

During certain periods in the past 
there was a tendency to exaggerate and 
distort facts about persons eminent for 
holiness. In such legendary tales it is 
often difficult to distinguish what is true 
from what is false. This dictionary in- 
dicates the source of information when- 
ever it is known, and either omits en- 
tirely tales obviously fictitious, or labels 
them as pious legend. The longer nar- 
ratives emphasize the circumstances and 
difficulties which helped a certain saint 
attain holiness. Some, who lived in an 
atmosphere impregnated with sin, 
preached reform by the blameless lives 
they led; others risked reputation and 
life itself to defend orthodox teaching 
against violent heretics; missionaries 
went to pagan lands and shed their 
blood as witnesses to Christ and His 
teachings; very many were model Chris- 
tians by simply performing ordinary 
duties extraordinarily well. 
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The entries are arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, and each one mentions the 
date on which the martyrologies com- 
memorate the saint. At the end of the 
book the saints are listed again accord- 
ing to the liturgical calendar. There is 
also a list of recently published refer- 
ence books on particular saints. A spe- 
cial feature of this work are the illus- 
trations. Sixteen color plates and 160 
full page pictures in black and white 
show how the greatest artists have cap- 
tured the spirit of the saints. 

Henry WIiLi-MERING, S.J. 


The Steadfast Man, by Paul Gallico. 
238 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


yT= PERIOD following the birth of St. 
Patrick in A.D.385 coincided with 
the break-up of the peace-enforcing 
Roman Empire. There was dire need 
for a counter-force, a barrier to stem the 
onrush of barbarism. During the cen- 
tury following Patrick’s death the 
monks from _ Ireland’s monasteries 
brought the light back to Western 
Europe. 

Paul Gallico’s biography of Ireland’s 
apostle, which, incidentally has the im- 
primatur of Westminster’s archdiocese, 
is an attempt to give us an authentic 
portrait based exclusively on Patrick’s 
own writings: his Confession and his 





From jacket of “The Steadfast Man” 
The Apostle of Ireland 


Letter to the Soldiers of Coroticus. Most 
of the books on the life of this saint are 
imaginative and are _ illustrated by 
“stories” that are not founded on fact. 

English by birth, Patrick, when but 
sixteen, was captured by Irish raiders 
and, as a slave, spent six years sheep- 
herding in northern Ireland. He escaped 
and journeyed to Gaul. Accepted in the 
monastery founded by St. Honoratus, 
he applied himself zealously to. study 
and was ordained to the priesthood. In 
432 he was made happy by a commis- 
sion from Rome to return to the land of 
his enslavement and evangelize its peo- 
ple. It is possible that the ecclesiastical 
authorities were aware of Patrick's 
dream in which he had heard the voices 
of the pople he had learned to love 
calling him to return and “walk in their 
midst once more.” The voices may or 
may not have been miraculous, but the 
missionary life of this saint was a series 
of miracles wherein frequently the laws 
of nature were set aside for God’s pur- 
poses. 

Steadfastness, even previous to the 
fifth century, could have been a trait of 
the Irish character, but it is a certainty 
that the message of the “steadfast man” 
—the message of Christianity—never 
took root in a more receptive soil; and 
despite persistent persecution, deporta- 
tion and famine, the Catholicism of the 
Irish people has never wavered. 

The author is to be commended for 
the painstaking research evident in this 
tribute to one of the world’s greatest 
missioners. The yearly celebration of St. 
Patrick’s Day, in which all races partic- 
ipate, is a perpetuation of the welcome 
accorded the apostle who brought to 
pagan Ireland the story of a loving and 
forgiving God. 

BrotHer Frnsarr Bucxzey, C.S.C. 


Owen Wister Out West, edited by 
Fanny Kemble Wister. 269 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. $5. 


{= nis good friend Theodore Roose 
velt, Owen Wister was a wealthy 
Easterner who fell in love with the old 
West. Year after year, beginning in 
1885 when he was nearly twenty-five, 
he traveled during the summers in 
Wyoming, Idaho, Arizona and British 
Columbia. He kept a diary of every 
trip. The elk is killed, rainbow trout 
caught, horses ridden, Indian guides 
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hired aod smaller details are recorded. 
Fifteen diaries exist. The author put 
them i:: his desk where some lay for 
sixty-fiv. years. 

An alert librarian at the University of 
Wyoming detected a reference to them 
in Wistcr’s book on Theodore Roosevelt 
and asked, “Where are they?” The 
search: was on. Fanny Kemble Wister 
found them in 1952 and gave them to 
the University of Wyoming. They con- 
tain many good stories. 

Wister represented a class today 
gown scarce, the gentleman adven- 
turer. [le had an easy sense of humor, 
he was musical, talented, wealthy, edu- 
cated, friend of such men as E. F. Ben- 
sn, Lord Dunsany, Joseph Conrad, a 
connoisseur of French wines, experi- 
enced traveler equally at home in the 
Dolomites and in the Rockies of 


| British Columbia. Western travels led 


to his writing The Virginian and many 
short stories. Willa Cather could have 
used the Owen Wister of these Journals 
as a model for her character Fred Otten- 
burg in The Song of the Lark. 

The Journals and accompanying 
letters furnish a good insight into the 
author and his ways of thinking about 
people. They are smoothly written with- 
out being outstanding: they paint a 
truthful picture of the places visited. 
Attached to each notebook is an explana- 
tory note by Fanny Kemble Wister, and 
a thorough Introduction opens this 
beautiful volume of heretofore un- 
known papers. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson, by 
Herbert Hoover. 318 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $6. 


\m CURRENT cold war strategy 
calling for intricate summitry tac- 
tics and with political lexicographers 
tunning out of synonyms for depression, 
Woodrow Wilson and Herbert Hoover 
can be looked to as the embodiments of 
some of the lessons of recent history. In 
this connection, a book written by 
Herbert Hoover about Woodrow Wil- 
son is especially valuable. Although he 
refers in no substantial way to his own 
term as President, Hoover writes from 
a perspective available only to one who 
has had to make some of the decisions 
of that high office. 

The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson re- 
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he Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson” 


Wilson at the start of his presidency (left) and at the end of his second term (right) 


flects not only the author’s unique back- 
ground but his intimate knowledge of 
the events and prominent personalities 
of the first World War. As administra- 
tor for several relief programs during 
almost all of the conflict, and as a mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s Economic 
Advisory Council in Paris, Hoover had 
under his authority informed representa- 
tives in both warring camps. He was 
repeatedly asked for advice by Wilson, 
and was in frequent and close contact 
with all the members of the American 
delegation of Versailles. This direct ex- 
perience united with intensive research 
and access to many unpublished mem- 
oirs make Hoover an expert on the ac- 
tivities and objectives of Woodrow Wil- 
son from the period immediately preced- 
ing America’s entry into the war until 
Wilson’s historic failure to get America 
into the League of Nations. 

For Hoover the ordeal of Woodrow 
Wilson resembles a Greek tragedy, so 
he tells us the story with appropriate 
grimness. He is the chorus, tying to- 
gether events and reminding the reader 
of the inevitable doom awaiting Wilson. 
The characters speak for themselves, 
most of the time, through memoirs, 
diaries, correspondence and official docu- 
ments. Wilson, George, Clemenceau, 
House, Orlando, Lodge and many 


others are heard with clarity and mov- . 


ing immediacy. In this way Hoover ably 
conveys the urgency and momentous 
importance of each step in Wilson’s 


tragic effort to make a peace without 
victory and a complex nation-state 
system without the dominant influence 
of power. 

Hoover’s loyalty to Wilson is clearly 
expressed, and through this expression 
the reader gains insight into the atti- 
tudes Hoover brings to bear on questions 
of contemporary foreign policy. He is 
an idealist in the way that Wilson was, 
and he demands that others be the same. 
He holds that international cooperation 
demands altruism, and only democracies 
are altruistic. So for practical purposes, 
Hoover is an isolationist. And this book 
eloquently testifies that his isolationism 
stems from a high moral sense still re- 
covering from the bitter disappointment 
he shared with Woodrow Wilson. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


Victory, The Life of Lord Nelson, by 
Oliver Warner. 393 pp. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $6.50. 


|= AUTHORITATIVE life, written 150 
years after its subject’s death, is the 
product of much research and study by 
an author who already has to his credit 
six other books on British naval or mari- 
time subjects and has carefully studied 
all the most recently available material 
on Nelson as well as what has long been 
known. It is well documented and has 
an excellent bibliography. 

The estimates of Nelson as a sailor 
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and a man do not change from genera. 
tion to generation, and each new addi- 
tion to the source material available fo, 
his life only confirms the already well- 
established estimates of him. Within the 
same period of time his popularity has 
remained as constant as that of any of 
Britain’s national heroes. 

Even in Nelson’s life-time, the more 
detestable sides of his character were 
recognized as such, and no one has ser- 
iously tried to represent them as other 
than what they were, though some of 
the sailors, apparently, would have liked 
to minimize or suppress them. His 
notorious liaison with Lady Hamilton, 
completely incomprehensible though it 
may be, must, historically, 1 suppose, be 
judged in the light of the low moral 
standards of the times—the worst, per 
haps, in British history. But his treat- 
ment of his wife has never been ex- 
plained and much less justified. He was, 
it seems, a contemptible husband. 

The final enigma Nelson leaves us 
is, perhaps, the essentially human one 
of how a man who was in many ways 
so noble, so generous and so kind could, 
at the same time, be so ludicrous, so 
vainglorious and so unsuspecting of his 
own defects. The secret of the tremend- 
ous loyalty and love that he inspired on 
a national—and even _international— 
scale has never been adequately re 
vealed, but that it was so is a fact we are 
compelled to accept, even though it 
may be difficult to understand and ex 
plain. 

J. Merepirn Tatton 


The Naked Face of Genius, by Aga- 
tha Fassett. 367 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. 


AS THE YEARS go by the figure of the 
Hungarian composer, Bela Bartok, 
may well emerge as the greatest of the 
three or four leading composers of the 
first half of this century. In a former 
issue of this magazine, I reviewed The 
Life and Music of Bela Bartok, by Hal- 
sey Stevens. In that review I remarked 
that the “life” was most cursorily treated, 
particularly Bartok’s last five years. in 
the United States. 

In the present volume Mrs. Fassett 
fills in a portion of what Mr. Stevens 
omitted—a detailed account of Bela’s 
and his wife Ditta’s first two years in 
this country, trying to recover from the 
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shock o! being transplanted from their 
native | !ungary, which they left volun- 
tarily im protest against Nazi tyranny. 
But Batok, like most other geniuses, 
could not compromise with his environ- 
ment. | ec saw and felt his surroundings 
in all ‘heir unpleasantness (to him), 
which he could neither tolerate nor 
ignore. More and more toward the end 
of his life he turned outward and sought 
after natural things—growth in the soil, 
cats as pets, peasant ways and peasant 
foods, both of which he experienced 
while collecting folksong materials in 
Central Europe with his friend and 
fellow composer Zoltan Kodaly in his 
early life. 

Mrs. Fassett weaves this and much 
more into a compelling and at times de- 
pressing tale, written with special liter- 
ary distinction, the more remarkable the 
achievement since the writer is a native 
Hungarian herself who worshipped 
Bartok from a distance in Buda-Pest, 
where he was already famous as an 
avant-garde composer and a teacher of 
piano at the Conservatory. As time went 
on, Mrs. Fassett’s devoted attempts. to 
find a suitable place for the Bartoks, her 
hospitality to them in having them stay 
with her in the summer at her Vermont 
home resulted in rare disclosures by the 
usually taciturn and reserved composer 
that provide a key to his character and 
a clue to the understanding of his 
music. 

In her own self-effacement Mrs. 
Fassett also projects a life-like portrait 
of Ditta, with her alternating phases of 
cheerful fortitude and dark and hysteri- 
cal despair. Without the usual appur- 
tenances of a biography—rambling and 
desultory discourse, footnotes and other 
documentary data—the author _ has 
achieved a unity of mood (terror over 
past events and premonition of the com- 
poser’s approaching end) and a drive 
and passion characteristic of the novel. 
The events of the last three years of the 
composer’s life are related with less 
first-hand knowledge since Mrs. Fassett 
Was not as intimately associated with the 
Bartoks during this period, though they 
temained close friends to the end. 

There is an interesting set of photo- 
graphs of the composer, one especially 
taken in 1919, which seems to have 
inspired the title of the book. But I 
prefer the more charming one in which 
Bartok and his son Peter are playing 
the game of “Who Can Keep From 
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Laughing the Longest.” There is also 
a catalogue of Bartok’s works, but no 
index. 

V. Howarp TALiey 


Prodigal Shepherd, by Father Ralph 
Pfau and Al Hirshberg. 250 pp. 
Lippincott. $3.95. 


y= TITLE of this book is misleading 
and will, no doubt, attract a certain 
kind of reader with an avid interest in 
the moral defections of people who have 
consecrated themselves to God. This is 
not the story of a “prodigal”; nor is it, 
in a strict sense, the story of a repent- 
ent sinner. This is the story of a man 
who is emotionally sick, and whose emo- 
tional illness hinders him in the prac- 
tice of the moral virtues and in fulfill- 
ing the duties of his state in life. 

Prodigal Shepherd, Father Pfau tells 
us, is “my story—the story of a priest, 
an alcoholic, a neurotic.” Of the fact 
that Father Pfau is a priest and an al- 
coholic there can be no doubt. That he 
is also a neurotic is less certain. There 
are episodes scattered throughout the 
book which suggest that he suffers, at 
least periodically, from a more serious 
type of mental illness than a neurosis, 
that he is, in fact, suffering from a psy- 
chotic condition. 

Father Pfau tells us that he is the 
pastor of a most unusual parish, and 
that his parish is the world—the world 
of alcoholics. He tells us, in the catchy 
journalistic style of his co-author, how 








Father Pfau: ““A most unusual parish’ 


life prepared him for this mission to the 
neediest of the needy —the alcoholics, 
those wretched men who are really sick 
but whose illness is mistaken for moral 
depravity. 

Father Pfau did not readily admit 
that he was an alcoholic. Probably no 
alcoholic ever does. His story unfolds 
monotonously for the specialist in emo- 
tional illness because it is in almost 
every respect the same as that of alco- 
holics everywhere, regardless of the 
state of life in which they find them- 
selves. Yet, for the layman, for whom 
this story is news, the book is highly 
recommended. It is a poignant, human 
account of misery and suffering. It 
should do much to dispel the notion 
that the alcoholic drinks because he 
likes to rather than because he has to. 
As Father Pfau explains, “I am sick, as 
sick as I would be if I had diabetes. I 
am an alcoholic. And, just as the dia- 
betic can’t take sugar, I can’t take al- 
cohol.” 

The book poses certain problems for 
the theologian which are not treated by 
the authors, such as the relationship 
between the natural and the super- 
natural in the development of the spir- 
itual life, and the degree of moral re- 
sponsibility which the alcoholic has for 
his condition. This is the question which 
lay people ask again and again as they 
read this book. I know, because I men- 
tioned the book in the course of a tele- 
vised lecture on mental health, and 
have been answering questions on the 
subject ever since. 

This book should do a great deal to- 
ward helping pecple understand the 
compulsiveness of alcoholism. It does 
not, in itself, however, clear up the 
question of what is involved in its treat- 
ment. The reader who wants not only a 
vivid personal document but also a clear 
statement of principles involved, will 
be well advised to supplement his read- 
ing of Prodigal Shepherd with that of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Sister ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S.]. 


A Very Far Country, by E. M. Alme- 
dingen. 303 pp. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. $4.50. 


a HE AuTHOR’s British-Russian heritage 
has provided her with material for 
three books: her autobiographical To- 
morrow Will Come which won the 
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Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize of 1941, 
Late Arrival, her account of the years of 
struggle and adjustment after her escape 
from Communist Russia in 1922, and 
her most recent work, A Very Far 
Country, the biography of her Kentish- 
born grandmother, Ellen Sarah Southee, 
distant relative of the poet, Robert 
Southey. 

Ellen Sarah Southee’s life was roman- 
tic enough, and her granddaughter tells 
it in a quietly rambling style that is 
reminiscent of the period she is de- 
scribing. There is a Jane Austen qual- 
ity without the sharp astringency of that 
artist's prose in Part I which describes 
Ellen’s girlhood and education from her 
birth in 1819 in Bekesbourne, near 
Canterbury, through desperate and 
erratic years with a gambling father, a 
younger sister and brother on the Con- 
tinent, until their arrival in Russia in 
1842. 

The reader may feel that he has met 
all the members of the family some- 
where before; there is a typical nine- 
teenth-century-novel air about them. 
There is the charming invalid mother, 
elegant in lace cap and fine shawl, 
whose sun-lit room was “the heartbeat 
of the little household,” the handsome 
ne’er-do-well of a father whose moral 
fiber disintegrates entirely after the 
death of his wife, the selfish, coarse- 
grained older brothers and sisters, the 
sensitive artistic son crippled at birth, 
the devoted French servant who sacri- 
fices her own future to serve the 
children of her dead mistress. It is a 
tribute to the author’s skill in handling 
well-worked material that in spite of 
overtones and echoes, the reader is not 
indifferent to Ellen, and follows her 
willingly enough down well-traveled 
roads. 

The Cinderella (Cor Natasha-Prince 
Andrei) note in Ellen’s introduction to 
the aristocratic land-wealthy scholar and 
sceptic, Serge Poltoratzky, their mar- 
riage and leisurely life on their vast es- 
tate at Avchourino is handled with re- 
straint. 

Miss Almedingen is telling a personal 
story and does not. use it as a vehicle for 
social comment, but the opulance and 
waste on Russian estates with which 
Tolstoy has familiarized us is italicized 
in A Very Far Country in the twenty- 
odd maids employed at the Avchourino 
looms, the vast stores of exotic foods, the 
underground ‘storeroonis ‘stocked with 
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furs, silks, velvets, carpets, silver and 
gold plate, as well as by the more than 
forty impoverished relatives who daily 
joined the family at meal time. 

An uprising of serfs, in spite of the 
fact that Serge Poltoratzky like Tolstoy 
had planned to free all attached to his 
estates, coupled with the depredations 
of a thieving steward forced Poltoratzky 
to dispose of his property and take his 
family to France. 

Their life in Paris, and after the death 
of her husband, Ellen’s life in Italy, is 
a smoothly written account of family 
crises, educational plans for the chil- 
dren, the struggle to survive during the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

A Very Far Country is a quietly sat- 
isfying book. It is not as important nor 
as profoundly moving as the earlier To- 
morrow Will Come, but it is the rare 
writer who can give to his grandmoth- 
er’s biography the same sense of im- 
mediacy he gives his own autobio- 
graphy. 

Sr. Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


By Deeds of Truth, The Life of Leo 
Tolstoy, by Modest Hofmann and 
Andre Pierre. Translated by Ruth 
Whipple Fermaud. 268 pp. Orion 
Press. $4. 


fF EW WRITERS ever lived a more enig- 
matic life than did Leo Tolstoy. How 
can he best be known? His latest bio- 
graphers maintain that since he put so 
much of himself into his books, the 
place to search for the real Tolstoy is in 
his characterizations and works them- 


selves. Nikola in Childhood and Boy. 
hood and Youth, Olein in The Cos. 
sacks, Nehludov in A Squire's Morning 
and Resurrection, Levin in Anna Kare. 
nina are some of the major artistic 
transformations of Tolstoy at different 
periods of his life. 

To paint an accurate portrait of the 
great Russian writer Messieurs Hof. 
mann and Pierre took for their chief 
task the creation of the physical and 
moral atmosphere in which Tolstoy de- 
veloped from birth to death. They have 
made good use of such autobiographical 
writings as My Confessions and What 
Do I Believe, as well as all his childhood 
memories, diaries and letters which have 
been published. Well aware that Tol- 
stoy was a contradictory and perplexing 
individual who often described himself 
in his writings not as he really was but 
as he wanted to be or feared to be, his 
biographers managed to skirt some seri- 
ous pitfalls. Explanations and emenda- 
tions are provided wherever such inter- 
polations are necessary. Obviously, prev- 
iously published biographies have been 
useful, especially P. Birukof’s four | 
volume study. 

That Tolstoy was a literary genius is 
axiomatic, but that he was one of the 
greatest of all men is certainly open for 
debate. His social teachings and his relig- 
ous unorthodoxy are of course weighed 
by the authors of this biography. The 
basic Tolstoy is found to be “both strict 
and sensual, a pitiless scorner of life and 
a great sinner, a man who enjoyed 
worldly pleasures and savored ‘the sweet 
honey of life.’” The final verdict has it 
that he will remain immortal as an artist 
in spite of himself; moreover, that “he 
was not a philosopher but a wise man / 
and a master of life . . . a moment in the 
Russian conscience . . . the most noble 
incarnation of national genius.” 

Although there are defects to this 
type of biography, this particular study 
is an interesting one and leaves the 
reader with the impression that he 
knows Tolstoy’s innermost nature and 
all the complexities of his character. 
Albeit the scholarly value of By Deeds 
of Truth is limited, the volume is still 
an excellent creative biography. The 
chronology of Tolstoy’s life and works 
that is appended is a welcomed addition. 
An occasional annotation, a_ selective 
bibliography and a short index would 
have further enhanced this literary 
effort. Georce A. Cevasco 
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W INNING AWARDS for the best cover, 
the best editorial and general ex- 
cellence of typography and layout in its 
circulation category, The Critic led all 
other Catholic magazines and newspa- 
pers in number of journalism awards 
won at the 1958 Catholic Press Associa- 
tion convention, held at Richmond, 
May 14 through 16. Two awards each 
were won by Jubilee, St. Joseph Maga- 
zine, The Tidings, The Pilot, The Cath- 
olic Free Press and The Catholic Week. 

Awards for both magazines and news- 
papers were given in three circulation 
categories: Group A, circulation up to 
10,000; Group B, circulation 10,001 to 
50,000; Group C, circulation 50,001 and 
over. 

Awards given to magazines were— 
Best cover: Group A, The Critic; Group 
B, St. Joseph Magazine; Group C, Jubi- 
lee. Best fiction: Group A, Reign of the 
Sacred Heart; Group B, White Fathers 
Missions; Group C, Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart. Best non-fiction: Group 
A, The Catholic Lawyer; Group B, St. 
Joseph Magazine tied with View; Group 
C, Young Catholic Messenger. Best edi- 
torial: Group A, The Critic; Group B, 
The Catholic World; Group C, Mary- 
knoll. Best photographic story: Group 
A, no winner chosen; Group B, Marist 
Missions; Group C, The Sign. General 
excellence of typography and layout for 
an entire issue: Group A, The Critic 
tied with Thought; Group B, Crosier 
tied with The Way; Group C, Jubilee. 

Awards given to newspapers were— 
Best front page: Group A, The Cath- 
olic Week; Group B, The Catholic 
Chronicle; Group C, The Tidings. Best 
single original news story: Group A, 
The Catholic Week; Group B, The 
Catholic Star-Herald; Group C, The 
Tidings. Best editorial: Group A, The 
Guardian; Group B, The Catholic Free 
_ Press tied with The Southwest Louisiana 
Register; Group C, The Pilot. Best hu- 
man interest feature: Group A, North 
Central Louisiana Register; Group B, 
The Catholic Free Press; Group C, The 
Pilot. General excellence of typography 
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and layout for an entire issue: Group A, 
Central California Register tied with 
The Catholic Virginian; Group B, The 
Catholic Review; Group C, The Pitts- 
burgh Catholic. Best campaign in the 
public interest: Group A, no winner 
chosen; Group B, The Providence Visi- 
tor; Group C, The Catholic Transcript. 
+ 

In the fall of 1956 the Catholic 
Library World published a letter from 
Father Vincent Mallon, M.M., a for- 
mer editor and executive secretary of 
the Catholic Library Association. Wrote 
Father Mallon: “As editor of twenty- 
two issues of the CLW we wrote quite 
a few things with which our readers 
took issue, but it always pleased us to 
receive the reaction of those interest- 
ed enough to correspond. However, 
nothing we wrote raised the interest 
provoked by a few lines on the bottom 
of page 332 of the April, 1956, issue, 
when we took the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica to task for their failure to revise 
their article on ‘Mary.’” 

“Searching frequently through the 
Britannica, as librarians do, we would 
run across the article and become newly 
concerned each time. We attended con- 
vention after convention and listened to 
the salesman’s pitch on the up-to-the- 
minute, continuous revision policy of 
the encyclopaedia, and we wondered 
why this article had so long escaped the 
editor's blue pencil. We brought this 
fact to the attention of our readers, 
rather forcibly we admit.” 

“. . . Our principal objection was to 
the fact that this grossly misleading 
article has been appearing in the 
Britannica for over sixty-six years, with 
only a few changes in the meantime 
that failed to change its direction. The 
last sentence of the article refers the 
reader to a book ninety years old written 
by an Englishman trying to stem the 
Oxford Movement. We could not help 
but wonder if the encyclopaedia’s actual 
revision cycle is a bit longer than the 
one the salesmen tell us about . . . Will 
the editors observe the diamond jubilee 


of the article’s first appearance with the 
utterance of another promise that ‘they 
are working on it’?” 

A recent mail brought Britannica's 
answer. In a bulky envelope was aq 
brochure describing the continuous te. 
vision program being carried out by the 
editors, explaining that no more num. 
bered editions of the encyclopedia wil] 
be published and that since 1956 the 
fourteenth edition has been revised an- 
nually with changes averaging between 
two million and three million words. Ac- 
companying the brochure were a letter 
from Britannica’s educational director, 
Mr. John Rowe, and a reprint of a new- 
ly revised article entitled “Mary” which 
appears in the 1958 revision of the en- 
cyclopaedia. Mr. Rowe’s letter said that 
“because of disparities of viewpoint, 
certain of the religious articles have 
been given unusual attention in recent 
years. In some cases manuscripts will 
have been revised several times within 
a period of a few years. We have been 
encouraged to develop parallel treat- 
ment which would reflect the various 
viewpoints, avoid offense, and at the 
same time authentically handle the 
material.” 

The new article “Mary” written by 
Jaroslav Jan Pelikan, a professor of His 
torical Theology at the University of 
Chicago, seemed to realize this end very 
satisfactorily, and it passed the scrutiny 
of a Catholic theologian from whom | 
asked an opinion about it. Father Mal- 
lon, too, expressed approval, and was 
happy that the editors had made con- 
crete their promises, an apptitude for 
the practical which he hopes will rapid- 
ly revise the few remaining articles in 
the category of the old “Mary.” 

The next mail brought a book from 
the University of Chicago Press called 
The Great EB by Herman Kogan, sub- 
titled “The Story of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” In the process of finding 
out whether Mr. Kogan had anything to 
add to the case in question, I became 
distracted by the generous number of 
plates the book incorporates to illustrate 
all sorts of early encyclopaedia lore, in- 
cluding photographs and paintings of a 
few of Britannica’s most famous contri- 
butors of the past: Sir Walter Scott, 
James Mill, Thomas Huxley, Macaulay, 
Swinburne, Edward Everett, Matthew 
Arnold, Leon Trotsky, H. L. Mencken, 
George Bernard Shaw, Sigmund Freud, 
General John J. Pershing, Harry Hou- 
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dini, irene Castle and Marie Curie. 

The Great EB had no light to shed 
on the history of the “Mary” article, but 
it did describe in detail Catholic criti- 
cism of the encyclopaedia’s famous 
eleventh edition when it appeared in 
1910: “Leading the assault in England 
was The Month, a Catholic publication 
in London which had, as far back as 
1886, termed an article on the Jesuits 
in the ninth edition ‘an invective, not a 
history, a repository of accusations.’” 
The Month charged that the eleventh 
edition of Britannica was guilty of “un- 
scholarly bigotry” and that the “anti- 
Catholic animus” of several writers on 
Catholic subjects was notorious. It pro- 
tested: “If they let Kropotkin write on 
Anarchism, why not Catholics on Cath- 
olicism?” And finally it declared that all 
the articles on the Catholic Church 
were “thoroughly Protestant and neces- 
sarily incorrect.” 

Even more violent criticism was forth- 
coming from the United States, Mr. 
Kogan narrates: “First there appeared 
a pamphlet titled Poisoning the Wells, 
issued under auspices of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies and 
generally believed to have been written 
by the Rev. John S. Wynne, S.J., one 
of the editors of the Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia . . . It labeled the new edition 
‘unscholarly, sectarian and offensive’ 


and cited dozens of examples to prove 
its point. It denounced what it called a 
‘rationalistic and anti-Catholic’ spirit 
and called on all good Catholics to re- 
frain from buying the set. The Jesuit 
monthly (sic) America mirrored these 
charges; its editor, the Rev. J. J. Cam- 
bell, S.J., wrote: “The frequently un- 
veiled contempt of the usages, rituals 
and sacramental agencies not only of 
Catholicism but of Christianity, com- 
bined with the absence in many of its 
writers of any knowledge above mate- 
rial things and a deplorable dullness of 
vision in what pertains to the spiritual 
world, will always make of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica a most exasperating 
book for Catholics of every degree.’ ” 
But not all Catholics agreed with 
America and The Month. Another Eng- 
lish Catholic periodical, The Tablet, 
published the replies of Britannica’s edi- 
tors which listed Catholics who had 
written some 200 articles. on churches 
and Church history for Britannica, in- 
cluding the Abbe Boudinhon, professor 
of canon law at Catholic University in 
Paris, Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, 
and Father Joseph Braun, a well-known 
German scholar. According to The 
Tablet, their works, together with 
scores of other articles from Catholic 
pens, seemed “sufficient proof of the 
good intentions of the editors—inten- 
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tions which many difficulties conspire to 
leave in some cases unfulfilled, difficul- 
ties, some of them, which even the edi- 
tors of the Catholic dictionaries and en- 
cyclopaedias have not wholly escaped.” 

The noted Catholic historian Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, of Columbia University, 
defended the Britannica in America 
against the charges laid by Poisoning 
the Wells and wrote in the Indepen- 
dent: “. . . it is one thing to accuse the 
editors of mistakes in judgment in 
selecting contributors, or even of lack of 
proper attention to the detailed revising 
of the wide range of religious subjects, 
but it is another thing to denounce their 
work everywhere, in season and out of 
season as a ‘shameful attempt to per- 
petuate ignorance, bigotry, and fanatic- 
ism in matters of religion.’ That is im- 
pugning their motives; that is reading 
them out of the society of scholars . . . 
But when the candid student, be he 
Catholic, Protestant or agnostic, reads 
the pamphlet that contains the crushing 
charge and painstakingly sifts its 
eighteen pages of evidence, he may 
almost be entitled to wonder if some one 
besides the editors of the Britannica has 
not been perpetuating ignorance, bigo- 
try and fanaticism in matters of relig- 
ion.” 

Concludes Mr. Kogan, “An unofficial 
end to the whole disturbing affair was 
announced by The Tablet at the end of 
1911, with an editorial, ‘A Pax Britan- 
nica.’” Said The Tablet: “The point of 
controversy of real importance is, not 
whether there are misstatements and 
mistakes in articles which deal with 
Catholic matters, historical and dogmat- 
ic, but whether the managers and edi- 
tors made deliberate choice of writers 
who might be expected to set forth false 
views about the Catholic Church and its 
beliefs . . . The right way to regard the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is to think 
of it as, what it in effect is, a great 
library. We do not think it necessary to 
boycott the library at the British 
Museum because there are some anti- . 
Catholic and offensive volumes on its 
shelves. We use it for what is good in 
it. Why should we mete out any differ- 
ent measure to the Britannica? For our 
part, we think it wiser to weigh the 
grain than to count the chaff, to make 
the willing acknowledgement of what 
has already been done to free the 
Britannica from an old reproach, and 
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Two Women, by Alberto Moravia. 
Translated by Angus Davidson. 
339 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $4.95. 


Awe Moravia’s novel is the 
“memoirs” of a Roman shopkeeper 
of peasant stock. Cesira is a widow. She 
had outlived her husband in a very un- 
happy marriage. Now she lives alone 
with her daughter Rosetta, a simple, 
good girl with some schooling from the 
nuns. The mother is an illiterate but 
keen business woman. 

As prices rise at the beginning of the 
war, Cesira makes a good deal of money. 
But when the Allies start bombing 
Rome, she decides to move to the coun- 
try with her daughter. There, in her 
parental home, she expects to find bet- 
ter and safer living until the war is over. 

They leave Rome, but their train 
does not get very far. They find them- 
selves stranded at Fondi and are forced 
to live for a time with an appallingly 
crude family. When there is talk of giv- 
ing Rosetta to the local Fascist garrison, 
the two women flee to the hills. At the 
end of a long, dull winter in the hills, 
news comes that the Allies are in Italy. 

Cesira and Rosetta are tossed about 
with all the other evacuees. When they 
discover they cannot get back to Rome, 
which is still held by the Germans, they 
manage to get transportation to Cesira’s 
home village. They find the village de- 
serted and stop to rest in an empty 
church. Suddenly a band of Moroccan 
soldiers, part of the French army, enter 
the church. Cesira is attacked and faints. 
When she comes to, she finds her 
daughter has been raped repeatedly and 
has not fainted. 

She is a different Rosetta. The good, 
cheerful, innocent, even religious girl is 
no more. A man picks them up and 
Cesira finds to her despair that Rosetta 
has only one interest—for the very thing 
that ruined her. They go to live with 
the same crude family from which they 
fled earlier. Cesira broods hopelessly, 
while Rosetta runs about with whatever 
man will have her. 

Finally they start back to Rome. The 
man who takes them is killed by rob- 
bers. Neither Cesira, who takes his mo- 
ney, nor Rosetta, who has been his 
mistress, are much moved by his death. 
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But both seem to realize that there is 
something terrible in this. What has the 
war done to them? 

They are picked up by a stranger on 
his way to Rome. As they approach the 
city, there is a change in Rosetta. For 
the first time since her dreadful experi- 
ence in the empty church, she shows 
emotion. There are tears in her eyes as 
she starts to sing a song from her child- 
hood. Cesira is suddenly filled with 
hope and decides to send the dead man’s 
money back to his mother. 

That is the story and it has many 
moments of truth. The scenes, the set- 
ting, the incidents, and all but the two 
central characters are very real. The 
reader is shown the common man’s view 
of war as few novels have shown it. 
Yet convincing as the parts may be, the 
whole novel leaves one cold. The two 
women, whose story it is, are a contriv- 
ance. 

Cesira is unreal, chiefly because the 
story is told in the first person. In tell- 
ing the story Cesira is as sensitive, per- 
ceptive and expressive as the author, 
while she should be common, ignorant 
and illiterate. The words of the book 
are not the words of a shopkeeper of 
peasant stock. The translator may be 
somewhat to blame for this. But the 
basic mistake is the author’s. Cesira just 
does not act as Cesira thinks and writes. 

Rosetta seems to have been created 
to fit the preconception that real good- 
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ness and innocence can be turned into 
harlotry by a single violent experience, 
The author describes Rosetta in detail, 
But neither the innocent nor the harlot 
are convincing alone. Together they are 
incredible. 

Equally unconvincing is the touch of 
hope at the end. It seems planted jn 
the story to make an ending to a tale 
of utter dreariness and frustration. War 
is bad. That certainly is made clear in 
this book. But is peace better? 

From the moral standpoint the review. 
er must object to an unnecessarily out 
spoken preoccupation with sex and 4 


‘pagan attitude that is both anti-clerical 


and anti-religious. The rape does not 
take place in church by accident. It is 
a symbol of the author’s conviction that 
religion is ineffectual in helping com 
mon people when they need it most.: 
We are told that Two Women is the 
least offensive of Moravia’s books. If s0, 
it is not surprising that the Holy Office 
has placed all his novels on the Index of 
Forbidden Books. Since this book seems 
to have been published after the decree 
of the Holy Office, it is doubtful wheth- 
er it can be considered as explicitly for 
bidden. We, however, will certainly not 
recommend it to anyone. 
Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Mountain Road, by Theodore 
H. White. 347 pp. William 
Sloane. $3.95. 


TT zonone H. Wuire’s first novel is a 
solid and workmanlike piece of 
writing. More than that, it is a story- 
a rare and gratifying event among re 
cent novels. 

The Mountain Road is set in China 


_ in November, 1944. Japan, strangling 


as American bombers and submarines 
decimated her convoys, was trying des 
perately to save herself by smashing 
U.S. air bases in China. Japanese troops 
were sweeping south from the Yangtze 
Valley, slaughtering and burning. fren 
ziedly in -their , last taste: of victory. 
Before them came a. tidal wave of 
refugees from eastern China, toiling 
over the central spine of mountains ‘to 
reach the Ssuchuan basin and the. pro 
tection of their government. at. Chung 
king. 

Caught in this retreating torrent is 
Major Philip Baldwin, a Boston engi 
neer, with his first command—a tough 
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Theodore H. White: War in China 


seven-man demolition team. Baldwin 
and his men are the last to leave their 
base at Liuchow for the 300-mile jour- 
ney over the mountains to Kweiyang. 
His orders are to blow up bridges and 
ammunition dumps “at your discretion” 
to delay the Japanese. White’s story fol- 
lows the eight Americans and two 
Chinese in their five-day journey 
through the misery-choked roads. 


Baldwin is the most sympathetic type 
of war hero—a fundamentally kindly, 
unmilitary man faced with a grueling 
job of destruction. From his first day in 
command, when he must order his 
driver to leave behind a blind beggar in 
a burning town, Baldwin’s burden of 
decisions increases; so does his unsus- 
pected strength. 

Behind Major Baldwin’s odyssey is a 
thoughtful question: what happens to 
a good man who is given power, author- 
ity and complete freedom to destroy? 
White’s answer, though not exactly 
new, is valid and convincing. To re- 
venge himself on Chinese bandits who 
have robbed and killed two of his men, 
Baldwin uses precious explosives to de- 
stroy them and a whole village. Instead 
of his wielding power, it has come to 
wield him; he is only its instrument. 

White knows and obviously loves 
China and the Chinese; his book is a 
vivid and memorable picture of them 
under conditions prior to and during 
World War II. Aside from the eager 
young interpreter, Collins, White's 
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soldiers are stock characters interchange- 
able with those of any other war novel. 
It’s just as well. White is telling a story, 
not psychoanalyzing; by concentrating 
on the story he has produced a taut and 
fascinating book. 

Dan Tucker 


The Magic Barrel, by Bernard Ma- 
lamud. 214 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.75. 


[* Bernarp Maramun’s peculiarly 
imaginative world, the helping hand, 
once extended, usually becomes locked 
in a vise-like grip. Almost half the thir- 
teen stories in his collection concern 
characters whose contacts with some- 
one they need (or someone in need) 
lead almost compulsively to deep per- 
sonal involvements. 

In the excellent title story Leo Finkle, 
a rabbinical student looking for a wife, 
turns for help to marriage broker Salz- 
man. Although he later decides to seek 
a love marriage through his own initia- 
tive, he cannot discourage Salzman. He 
finally falls in love with Salzman’s 
daughter, the one candidate that the old 
matchmaker believes to be inappropri- 
ate for him. 

Because of Salzman’s cunning—Fin- 
kle falls in love when he accidentally 
discovers the daughter’s photograph—the 
reader cannot be sure that the old man 
had not really arranged the affair. This 
note—the wonderful intensity of the old- 
er Jew bent on his objective—recurs in 
other stories. Kessler, the retired egg 
candler, will not move from his tene- 
ment flat when he is dispossessed (“The 
Mourners”). Susskind, the Jewish ref- 
ugee from Israel, will not give up until 
he gets the suit he wants (“The Last 
Mohican”). Eva, the widow, goes to 
great lengths to avoid accepting charity 
from her husband’s friend (“Take 
Pity”). 

Starting out to do perfectly ordinary 
things, Malamud’s perfectly ordinary 
people find themselves enmeshed in 
webs of circumstances, some semi- 
tragic, some comic, but virtually all 
ironic. For the most part, the comic ele- 
ments prevail. 

Malamud adds other ingredients to 
his tales, simple fluency, gentle humor, 


and knowledge of the Jewish cultural © 


experience. The result is an unusually 
different collection of stories. 
Frank X. STEGGERT 


A Terrible Beauty, by Arthur J. 
Roth. 344 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.95. 


Amo any book about Ireland and 
the “Trouble” or any book about 
the almost mythic struggle of the Irish 
and the English is sure to conjure up 
images of trench-coats, dim fog-wet 
streets, leering faces in the shadows, 
liquid, sing-song brogue, quick violence 
and Victor McLaughlin. 

A Terrible Beauty, however, is differ- 
ent. First of all, it is set in 1940, not in 
the Twenties. During the early days of 
World War II, when. invasion of Eng- 
land . seemed. imminent, the Irish Re- 
publican Army quickened into life and 
made ready to strike simultaneously 
with the Germans, to strike for union 
and freedom. Against this abortive and 
short-lived movement, the story of one 
young man and his personal moral 
struggle is played out..It is.a story which 
begins brightly—his light-hearted join- 
ing of the IRA, going on guerilla raids, 
ending in doubt and eventual and in- 
evitable tragedy. There are larger issues 
presented here. Violence out of violence; 
death is the angry harvest of the seeds 
of 1916, the resurrection of that Easter 
called “a terrible beauty” by Yeats. 

The characterizations are sharply pre- 
sented, fully drawn and the dialogue, 
especially the family and love scenes, is 
quick and charming. But the character 
of the philosophical shoemaker, who 
acts as a catalyst on the young man’s 
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moral choice, is a bit too quaint, too 
stagey—an inevitable fate and inescapa- 
ble result of decades of “stage” Irish- 
ness, a blend of whimsey and whiskey, 
blarney and bologna. 

The book rises above this particular 
and peculiar trap, however, to present 
a believable and universal picture of the 
eternal struggle of man and his own 
inner weaknesses: pride, short-sighted- 
ness, stubborness, and his own terrible 
beauty. 

Eucens McNamara 


The Northern Light, by A. J. Cro- 
nin. 308 pp. Little, Brown. $4. 


D* Cronin is now in the process of 
running the fictional gamut, using 
another occupational prototype for each 
novel, exploring the surface of each way 
of life, and raising, and then settling, 
moral problems involved in them. He 
looked at the priestly vocation in The 
Keys of the Kingdom, at the medical 
profession in The Citadel, at the crea- 
tive, artistic way of life in A Thing of 
Beauty. This new novel takes up the 
cause of the fourth estate. And it must 
be added that the expected cliches leap 
to Dr. Cronin’s pen with all their cus- 
tomary and omnipresent agility. 

The plot is just what you might ex- 
pect the plot to be. Henry Page is an 
honorable, upstanding, completely moral 
publisher of a newspaper which is wide- 
ly circulated and much _ respected 
throughout the northern British count- 
ies. His father had had the job before 
him, and the paper itself is set in 
“modest pica type,” and is further char- 
acterized by the slogan, “All the news 
that’s fit to read.” Threat to this idyllic 
kingdom of underplayed headlines and 
undersized fonts comes when a London 
syndicate, anxious to spread its in- 
fluence, and further enforced by secret 
information that the town is to become 
the site of important manufacturing in- 
terests, tries to buy out the publisher. 
The little foxes of unscrupulous big 
business move in when he refuses to 
sell, start an opposition paper, corrupt 
his wife and daughter by spurious 
awards in a contest, and generally 
undermine his circulation and, worse, 
his self-confidence. 

But in Cronin the little foxes never 
inhabit the vineyard for long. The basic 
human goodness is an incalculable force 
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and against it all the conjured evil of 
the world can do nothing. His plant 
closed, he gathers those few employees 
who have not given in to the lure of the 
enemy's gold, and together they con- 
tinue to put the paper out, on a mimeo- 
graph. Respect returns to the forces of 
good, the little foxes steal away, and the 
upright, uncorruptible publisher is seen 
finally in the fading light “writing, writ- 
ing steadily, writing his personal mes- 
sage for tomorrow's Northern Light.” 

This is not to say that The Northern 
Light is not good reading. Dr. Cronin 
always reads well, interestingly, some- 
times absorbingly. I mean only to sug- 
gest a rather carping criticism in this 
day of poor writers and badly told 
stories: that this one has been told and 
twice-told, that Dr. Cronin, by chang- 
ing the prototype and the profession 
does not make sufficient change to war- 
rant reading another of his books if one 
has already read one, and that, as in 
Dorothy Parker’s immortal story about 
Katharine Hepburn’s acting years ago, 
Cronin has now run the gamut in fic- 
tion from A to B. 

Doris GRuMBACH 


Seidman and Son, by Elick Moll. 
288 pp. Putnam. $3.95. 


Mos SempMan in Elick Moll’s first- 
person monologue Seidman and 
Son is a successful dress manufacturer 
in New York’s Seventh Avenue garment 
district. This combination of a male 
Molly Goldberg and Sam Levenson has 
four stories to tell in his Jewish dialect 
with the “sit down already” and the “on 
you it looks good.” Several of the epi- 
sodes that this “Dior to the Masses” re- 
lates have been told before (on televi- 
sion and in magazines) but they are 
worth reading again. Why? Because the 
fictional Seidman represents the old 
fashioned virtues and a conservative 
point of view—spokesmen for which, in 
this age of irate, often inane young men, 
are becoming increasingly more difficult 
to find. Here is Seidman on the sad 
state of modern movies: “either they 
are making from sex a joke, it’s embar- 
rassing, or else, I don’t know, some kind 
of war is going on between a man and 
a woman, when they come together 
finally for a kiss, the mouths are open, 
on the big screen it’s half a block long, 
you could see the tongues, like from a 








cow, this is not love any more, this js 
delicatessen.” 

This is the sort of tart philosophy 
and observation that the middleap 
manufacturer dispenses on family life 
Freud, unions, manners, America an( 
the human condition in geneml 
throughout the book. The major episod 
here concerns his exasperating difficyl 
ties with son Harold who returns from 
the Korean War an uncompromising 
idealist. Harold is soon arguing the js 
sue of segregation with his father; 
southern clients, trying to unionize Mor 
ris’ contented employees, carrying ona 
one-man crusade against a slum land 
lord and writing an angry book tha 
“the only people who could get plea 
ure from are living in the Kremlin’ 
And added to that formidable burdey 
of worry about his son’s future is a pie 
ture Morris finds on Harold’s bureay 
of a Korean infant with a letter saying 
“Your Korean family misses you.” As 
the gulf between the generations widens 
Harold leaves home and Morris has tp 
answer the tears and reproachments of y 
his wife Sophie and his sister Bessie 4 
until Harold’s anger cools and he realf ¢ 
izes that you can’t make a life out off y 
throwing rocks all the time. A 

The other tales that Morris tells arf } 
about his efforts to find just the right f 
dog for his son, Sophie’s misunderstand ( 
ing of her husband’s matrimonial effors§ ¢ 
on behalf of two employees and a warm g 
hearted story of Morris’ twelve-year ref g 
lationship with partner Max Birnbaum y 
that is suddenly threatened when Morf g 
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ris misinterprets his partner's attentions 
to a pretty Irish model. Such is family 
and factory life under the benevolent, 
good humored leadership of Mortis 
Seidman. Reader's will share in_ the 
laughter, the trouble and the turmoil, 
too, and reminisce a little about thos 
pleasant, good old days and values that 
aren't really too far beyond recall. 
Gerorce A. Woops 


The Frost and the Fire, by Ruth 
Park. 299 pp. Houghton Mifi- 
flin. $3.75. 


T HE GOLD FIELD of Otago, in the wild 
and beautiful valley of the Remark 
ables, is the real hero and the villain i 
this latest novel by New Zealandet 
Ruth Park. The Otago proved to be 4 
kind of icy world’s end for many of the 
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prospectors lured to her by the dream 
of rivcrs bottomed with gold. It was a 
country of burning January heat and 
cold so deep that the snows froze like 
jon over the graves of the diggers, re- 
cently come from Italy, Scotland, Ire- 
land, China. It was a country of deep 
blue likes, noble vistas, with the terrible 
dean beauty of a springtime world. 

Ruth Park saw in the New Zealand 
gold strike of the 1860's a truly great 
adventure story. She spent seven years 
researching into American and Austra- 
lian gold history with a grant from the 
New Zealand government, she walked 
the old wagon trails of the Otago, inter- 
viewed men and women who remem- 
bered the frenzied period. She learned 
the songs of the diggers and the drinks 
they consumed in the Stoney Broke 
Saloon. She reconstructed the calico 
shelters, the cliff dwellings of the 
Chinese who would not leave their 
tiver claims, the sod huts of the more 
fortunate. 

Ruth Park’s novel is interesting pri- 
marily for its setting. However, it is 
also unusual in that it presents the 
gold rush frontier as it looked to the 
women who endured its hardships. 
Among the first women to reach this 
harsh masculine world were the beauti- 
ful half-caste dancehall girl, China 
Gracie who almost created a riot be- 
tween the white and Chinese diggers, 
and the Scotch widow, Mrs. Law, an 
accomplished midwife who doctored the 
whole community and sorrowed when 
a young doctor finally came to make the 
Otago no longer a settlement but a 
town. There was Mother Jerusalem, the 
Irish washerwoman who followed the 
gold strikes all the way from California. 
Chiefly, however, Ruth Park tells the 
story of the orphan girl, Currency Mac- 
Queen, ward of Mother Jerusalem, who 
despite her bleak childhood, grew into a 
woman with great capacity for tender- 
ness, loved the mysterious American, 
Shannadore, and was loved by Pigello, 
a delicate Italian fiddler. 

Neither the men nor the women in 
Ruth Park’s novel are deeply realized. 
There is no attempt to explain the rene- 
gade priest who had lost his faith but 
kept at great pain his vow of chastity, or 
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diggers who loved his selfish little China 
Gracie even after her beauty had been 
mutilated to avenge her infidelities, or 
Currency MacQueen herself who in- 
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explicably grew from a brutally neglect- 
ed child to a tender mature woman. 
The melodramatic country of the vast 
Otago seems to have dwarfed the 
human beings who swarmed over its 
mountains and rivers. Since Ruth Park 
has managed to catch the flavor of the 
wilderness at its most exciting period, 
one cannot complain that she does not 
explore what could have been the even 
more interesting jungle of the pioneers’ 
hearts and minds. 
Genevieve M. Casey 


The Leopard, by Victor Stafford 
Reid. 159 pp. Viking. $3. 


he Leopard is a pocket epic, a short 

tale of barbaric pride and cunning, 
a poetic evocation of a savage land 
and a savage people. Though the locale 
of the story is Kenya and the principle 
figure is a Kikuyu of Kenya, this is 
neither a social treatise nor a study of 
racial strife, but rather a simple tale of 
a violent hunt. 

Nebu, the Kikuyu, is returning from 
a Mau-Mau raid in which his:band had 
devastated a white man’s farm. Pride 
in the murder and pillage is mingled 
with a sense of loss, for again Nebu 
failed to acquire a rifle. On the trail he 
sees the print of a lone white hunter 
and, leaving his tribe, he sets out to 
hunt down the white man. For days 
Nebu pursues the man through the 
African jungle; as he draws close to his 
game, he discovers that he in turn is 
being stalked by a leopard. 

The Leopard is marked by startling 
coincidences which do not, however, 
mar the texture of the work. Who 
would complain because Oedipus hap- 
pened to stumble on Thebes, or who 
would bicker to discover that Nebu’s 
quarry is the madman Gibson who is in 
the jungle, carrying a crippled son with 
him, in an insane search for Nebu him- 
self. Gibson’s madness and the crippled 
son, too, are Nebu’s doing, the one fol- 
lowing upon the other when Gibson 
learned of his wife’s infidelity with 
Nebu, then her Kenyan house-boy. The 
act that drove Nebu into the jungle to 
join the Mau-Mau band has driven 
Gibson into the jungle too. 

Nebu secures his rifle, although a use- 
less one, but not before Gibson has shot 
him. Knowledge grows in Nebu as his 
strength drains from him. Holed up in 
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a cave at last he finds all things crying 
out for his death: the leopard, the 
strange little cripple, the savage country 
and his own wound. Irony is piled upon 
irony as the tale draws to its tragic con- 
clusion. 

The poetic powers of Victor Stafford 
Reid are unquestioned, but the rich and 
incisive language does. heighten the 
brutality of the book. 


Fatton Evans 


The Fancher Train, by Amelia Bean. 
356 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


be istoriANS like Parkman and De 
Voto, historical novelists like Well- 
man and Wister have dug deep into the 
dust-creased diaries and journals of the 
hardy men and women who rode by 
wagon train through wilderness and 
mountains to reach California and bind 
together a great nation by means of com- 
merce and migration. But few surpass 
the force, color and character of Amelia 
Bean’s The Fancher Train. 

In the late 1850’s Charley Fancher 
organized a wagon train out of Illinois, 
Arkansas and Missouri. As usual, it was 
a microcosm of humanity, steady hands 
like Charley Fancher himself, easy-vir- 
tue outcasts like Rosetta, sottish cads 
like Sol Ward and Jake Tibbitts. But 
Amelia Bean’s story focuses on Jed 
Smith, scout and guide, and Dave Boller 
and his young, whiplash sister, Melissa, 
who had joined the train to find some 
land in California where they could 
breed their splendid horses. 

There is not a dull page as the train 
rumbles across the plains and over the 
Rockies. As men do everywhere, the 
members of the Fancher Train quarrel- 
led among themselves, lived in love and 
awkward tenderness, had misgivings 
about the past, looked with hope toward 
the west. All these human actions, how- 
ever, take on the larger dimension of a 
people struggling against the rugged 
terrain, valiantly coping with the primi- 
tive hardships of wagon life. 

When the train moves into Utah ter- 
ritory, stronghold of the Mormons, ten- 
sion reaches its apogee. There they still 
remembered the cruel atrocities that had 
been committed against them by the 
“Gentiles” as the Mormons sought their 
“promised land.” Reports circulated 
among the Mormon settlements that the 
Fancher Train harbored men who had 
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had a share in the rapine. Josh Wade 
remembered bitterly the wanton kill- 
ing of his own young wife who had 
been with child. All that had happened 
twenty years before. But time served 
only to salt the wound and galvanize the 
will of Destroying Angels. 

Besieged by Indians, the Fancher 
Train was duped into putting itself into 
the protective custody of the Mormons. 
On September 11, 1857, every man and 
woman was slaughtered. Only the chil- 
dren were spared. In Amelia Bean’s 
story, Jed Smith, Melissa, and _ their 
friend Crazy Horse manage to escape. 
But the Fancher Train was no more. It 
had met its violent fate in what has 
come to be known as the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre. 

A wild lust for life pulsates through 
these pages. Horror and blood-violence 
are here. But here too are the fragile 
moments of new love, the wind and 
sky and piercing beauty of western 
sunsets, the smell of rope and leather, 
of horse and saddle, the aroma of coffee 
and bacon over the open fire. Here is a 
reading experience brim-full of zest and 
energy.-It’s a great story. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


A Friend in Power, by Carlos } 
Baker. 312 pp. Scribners. $3.95 


Ws THE chairman of the English 
department at Princeton writes q 
first novel, expectations naturally are 
high. It is a brave man who must prac. 
tice what he preaches in that august ivy 
league citadel. Dr. Baker, in the face 
of all this, has come through with finely 
carved prose that should withstand the 
criticism of the most carping undergrad- 
uates. However the story, which is at 
least as important as the craftsmanship, 
is not going to raise anybody’s tempera- 
ture. 

This is an academic Executive Suite, 
but without bitterness. A fictitious east- 
ern university is on the prowl for a new 
president, and a committee of six fac- 
ulty big shots is elected to help the 
trustees find their man. There is no 
bloody struggle for the crown. On the 
contrary, practically none of the onstage 
characters, including protagonist Ed- 
ward Tyler, likeable young chairman of 
modern languages, would think of giy- 
ing up professorial joys to become a 
money-raiser, public-relations man. 

What author Baker has done primar 
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ily is 0 take us through an academic 
year, vith the presidential search as 
backgiound, and show, along with the 
changing scenery, the grubby little de- 
tails of academic life: the faculty meet- 
ings, ;roblems with students, problems 
with subordinates, problems with wives, 
term papers, fellowships and salaries. 
Perha}’s in an effort to be realistic, Dr. 
Baker has made none of these problems 
major; the result is rather dull, unless 
one is a professor interested in other 
professors. 

The main trouble is that- Dr. Baker 
uses a short story technique, the single 
point of view (Tyler's), and that until 
almost the end of the story Tyler does 
not participate in any major conflict. 
For a novelist, this is an arbitrary and se- 
tious limitation. The reader feels cheat- 
ed: he is unable to get inside any of 
the characters who are in conflict and 
things are always happening offstage 
that he:is reading about in letters or 
being told about in conversation. 

While the theme (self-sacrifice for a 
higher good) is worth writing about, 
Dr. Baker makes it carry the whole load. 
He writes about one man’s reaction to 
one specific situation, and it could have 
been done with much more impact in 
a short story. The author writes su- 
perbly and with distinction. What his 
first work lacks is the scope and power 
of the novel form. It has precision and 
even a surface beauty; what it needs is 
soul. 

James W. Arnotp 


The Wheel of Earth, by Helga Sand- 
burg. 396 pp. McDowell, Obolen- 
sky. $4.95. 


i bos 1s a deceptively simple tale. Its 
homespun heroine is a type of wom- 
an who is, fortunately, not so much un- 
usual as she is unsung—a woman who 
meets her trouble where she finds it, 
face. to face; one who makes do, does 
without and rebuilds with patient hands 
when fate destroys her work. 

Ellen Gaddy is sixteen when her story 
begins, the competent but affection- 
hungry daughter of a stubborn and self- 
ish farmer who rejects her in favor of 
her younger sister Francie. Her wist- 
ful little romance with young Christian 
Ay, a hand on a neighboring farm, is 
brought to a hideously dis-illusioning 


climax when he rapes her. She tries to 
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conceal her resultant pregnancy, after 
Christian has left, leaving no forward- 
ing address, by going first to visit her 
uncle in New York, then to stay with 
a now-married former hired girl of her 
mother’s. After her baby is born, she 
leaves him with Penny and her hus- 
band, and returns home, wanting only 
to forget that this nightmare had ever 
happened to her. 

Then, in a beautifully written pat- 
tern, the wheel of earth catches Ellen 
in its rhythms and cycles, kneading and 
shaping her character, developing her 
into a mature and loving woman, until 
at last she longs to have her child with 
her. Steadfastly, over the protests of her 
father and the gossip of their neigh- 
bors, she builds a little security for her- 
self and little Simon. When her fa- 
ther’s possessiveness makes it neces- 
sary, she takes her son away again, to 
begin over. Always, though life does its 
worst with her, she maintains an inner 
calm and resolution which makes her 
unusual in the catalogue of modern fic- 
tion heroines. Even after the sudden 
death of her second love explodes her 
dream of a settled, secure life, she is not 
broken on the wheel, but finds her 
strength in the practical roots of her na- 
ture, in her “what one must do, one 
must do” homely philosophy. 

Even her religion is subject to this 
theme. As daughter to a God-fearing, 
Bible-quoting Catholic father, Ellen 
turns to a statue of the Virgin when 
she fears she is pregnant, making a god 
of it. With her growing realization that 
her prayers have not been answered as 
she would have them answered, she puts 
away both the statue and the Church. 
The “wise Jesuit . . . not uncommon 
among those consecrated to the cross of 
his faith” whom she consults at her 
father’s insistence, “saw that she loved 
God . . . her mind was bright and she 
had thought this thing out.” He tells 
her that it is not her kind that need the 
Church; “We'll wait till you’re ready 
to come again to us.” But Ellen’s life 
problems turn her more toward a pan- 
theistic love of God’s creatures and com- 
passion for them, and the earth into a 
sort of prayer-wheel. 

This is a polished novel, for all its 
country theme, and a strong one. The 


vein of earthy sex which laces it does | 


not seriously affect its worth—although 
episodes of rape, incest and perversion 
in one family seem rather unlikely. That 
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the heroine moves so unfalteringly and 
plausibly through not only her own 
tragedies but also through the insanity 
of her mother and the suicide of her 
father is a tribute to the author’s writ- 
ing talent. 

VincIniA JULIER 


The Guide, by R. K. Narayan. 220 
pp. Viking. $3.50. 


W = THERE is in the way of plot 
in this rambling novel of South 
India hinges on the incongruity of an 
amiable ne’er-do-well, fresh from a two- 
year forgery term, being mistaken for a 
saint. Author Narayan, an Indian 
whose writings have been favorably re- 
ceived in the United States in the last 
six years, first sets up this situation, then 
casually reveals the life story of his 
hero in a series of long and often irrele- 
vant flashbacks. At the climax, the 
rogue-saint finds himself irretrievably 
involved in a twelve-day fast to bring 
rain to the parched countryside. 

This climactic scene, one suspects, is 
really what prompted Mr. Narayan to 
write this novel in the first place, and it 
is a masterful job. The pseudo-swami, 
Raju, has tried every means of escape 
from sneaking food on the side to out- 
right confession of his unsaintly life, all 
in vain. He decides to make the best 
of a bad situation and takes up the fast 
with enthusiasm: “for the first time he 
was learning the thrill of full applica- 
tion, outside money and love; for the 
first time he was doing a thing in which 
he was not personally interested.” 

The whole book is light, full of 
people who verge on being caricatures, 
and the ending is not the kind that 
would require a heavenly choir as back- 
ground music. Mr. Narayan has abun- 
dant fun with the circus atmosphere of 
the fast, which attracts thousands of 
sightseers and their inevitable parasites, 
as well as bureaucrats, newsmen, and an 
American TV cameraman from Cali- 
fornia named Malone. 

Raju is a light-hearted, amusing fel- 
low who is not really a rogue: he is 
essentially that familiar character, a 
Good Guy Ruined by a Woman. He 
builds a good business as a railway 
guide, until he falls for one of the 
tourists, a dancer with the improbable 
name of Rosie who comes equipped 
with a husband, a gloomy, sexless 


archaeologist. The uncertainties of this 
triangular affair take up most of the 
book. While it is amusing in spots, most 
of this business is rather dull. The 
characters are only half-real and the 
sequence doesn’t seem to be heading 
anywhere. 

Mr. Narayan writes with an easy 
charm, and provides a good deal of local 
color as he goes, chiefly through such 
minor characters as a public chauffeur, 
a credulous peasant, and an uncanny 
Indian version of the lawyer who never 
loses a case. 

As to the point of the novel, the 
author seems to be saying, at the very 
least, that a man finds happiness only 
in unselfishness; at the most, that play- 
ing the saint can be a dangerous thing, 
that holiness has a way of rubbing off, 
and that, in all of us, there is a bit of 
the swami. 

James W. ArnoLp 


The Underground City, by H. L. 


Humes. 755 pp. Random House. 
$4.95. 


I" 1s another day of crisis in Paris, this 
time over the impending execution 
of one Theophile Dujardin. Many of 
the central figures of the story appear 
this early: the American Ambassador to 
France,* Bruce Sheppard; John Stone, 
also in the diplomatic service but weak- 
ening (and the central figure); Georges 
Merseault, political scientist and adept 
puppeteer, and Solange Recamier, Pari- 
sian widow. From this original scene of 
the Ambassador’s welcome by newsmen 
in the Paris of the late forties, the story 
flashes back to the Resistance Move- 
ment of World War II when Stone was 
known as “Dante,” and Merseault as 
“Colonel Owl.” 

The story drifts to those days when 
life was cheap, treason indistinguish- 
able, and “subversive” not even a word. 
Stone worked with the Underground, 
Communist and non-Communist alike. 
Both he and the fanatic Alexi Cornot 
shared, in the midst of war, the “favors” 
(a classical term) of Adriane, a fellow- 
worker. The action shifts from scenes 
of physical violence back to France's 
political muddles of the day, to Stone 
and Sheppard and Dujardin and, of 
course inevitably, to Solange, now 


Stone’s mistress. The rest of the story 
treats their respective fates. 








This is an amazingly long book with 
a surprisingly simple fundamental plot; 
the political aftermath of war in France, 

The characters, too, are rather sim- 
ple, even though they seem to go about 
trying to prove that they are really most 
complicated. 

But if plot and characters are simple 
in themselves, they still manage to get 
hopelessly cluttered up in this book, 
Perhaps it is that the atmosphere rubbed 
off on plot and characters alike, so that 
what should have been simple became, 
not complex, but as cluttered and con- 
fused as France herself. (It does seem 
a rather long time, for instance, for 
Stone to go on a single bender—about 
150 pages!) Whatever the reason, both 
plot and characters would have profited 
if this 755 page book had been clipped 
to 300. 

Frequent, perhaps small, mistakes 
mar this book: the author’s incidental 
description of people at Mass is stupid 
and obviously done without research; 
the Adriane episode is occasionally like 
something out of Mickey Spillane. More 
seriously, he seems to equate France 
and the entire world which, if true, 
would be complete tragedy. 

Joserpn T. McGtonmy, S.J. 


White Eagles Over Serbia, by Law- 
rence Durrell. 200 pp. Criterion. 
$3. 


T= 1s a well-furnished cloak-and- 
dagger tale. Told in a leisurely way, 
it avoids the rush and fury of most nov- 
els of this type, and allows the reader 
to sit and stare—and eventually to think. 

The story opens in London. Colonel 
Methuen, just back from four months 
of secret operations in Malaya, is inter- 
rupted at his club to be told that “SOQ” 
(British for counter intelligence) needs 
him again, this time in Serbia, where a 
British agent has been mysteriously mur- 
dered. From this point on, the reader 
can follow Colonel Methuen to the shop 
of Brois the wig-maker, to Belgrade, and 
then south, where further adventures 
await him. 

Disguised as a peasant, Methuen ex- 
plores the country, searching for a clew 
to the reason why the Royalists had 
found it necessary to kill a British agent. 
He lives in a cave- guarded by a viper 
(which eventually comes to tolerate— 
and even protect—him). He fishes in 
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the river to his heart’s content, and med- 
itates [ong on Thoreau’s Walden, a 
hook he once used for code purposes, 
but which somehow attracted him and 
became his vade mecum. There, amid 
the beautiful but rough countryside, 
Methucn experiences mystery and ad- 
yenture aplenty: the murder of a monk 
fshing in the stream, flight from the 
leather-jacketed secret police, and a play- 
for-keeps manhunt. 

All this time Methuen has been puz- 
ding out certain enigmatic espionage 
clews broadcast over the Belgrade radio 
that refer to “white eagles” and “patri- 
mony.” Eventually he discovers their 
meaning when he stumbles onto a band 
of Royalists who are trying to smuggle 
the great royal treasure out of the coun- 


What happens to the treasure, how 
Methuen escapes with two of the gold- 
en coins, how his life is changed there- 
after are conveyed as the tale unfolds. 

Daniet T. MrrcHey 


The Daughters of Jasper Clay, by 
Lucille Fletcher. 343 pp. Holt. 
$3.95. 


N° EVEN a tree grows in Lucille 
Fletcher’s Brooklyn to soften the 
anguish of Jasper Clay and his four re- 
bellious daughters. For the damaging 
effects upon both parents and children 
of a too possessive love is the theme and 
the moral of this somber first novel. 

Jasper Clay had a miserable job in a 
Brooklyn office. His mediocre musical 
and literary talents were never recog- 
nized. Outside of his shabby old home 
he was unknown and unappreciated, 
but none of this was important to Jasper 
Clay, for all his life was devoted to pro- 
tecting his four motherless daughters. 
Jasper had been a happy man, so long 
as his light-hearted wife was alive and 
his children were little girls with shin- 
ing curls and patent leather sandals. 
When Miss Fletcher's novel opens, 
however, Claire is dead; Elizabeth, his 
eldest daughter, is twenty-six; Ann, the 
baby, is seventeen; and the troubles of 
Jasper Clay have reached bewildering 
proportion. Perhaps Jasper’s greatest 
weakness is that he never understarids 
why he is a poor father, why all of his 
love and effort are not enough to hold 
his family together. 

In. tracing the warping effects of 
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New books that bring alive 
the role and meaning 


of the Church... 





CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
CENSORSHIP 


HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J., Literary Editor of America. Just what 
is the attitude of Catholics on censorship? In recent times, this has 
been one of the thorniest questions involving Catholics and many 
of their fellow-Americans. Here is a balanced, authoritative con- 
sideration of censorship in which every aspect of the problem is 
discussed thoroughly and frankly. A must for anyone interested 
in this most important subject. Catholic Viewpoint series. $2.95 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


E. E. ¥. HALES. This is a comprehensive survey of the Church in 
her relation to the great world powers from the French Revolu- 
tion to the Hungarian Revolt in 1956—a period full of color and 
conflict, of persecution and terror by the outstanding Catholic 
historian. $4.50 


THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR 
AND THE WAYWARD POPE 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. A brilliant account of one of history’s 
most exciting duels—between the fiery reformer, Savonarola, and 
Alexander VI, the Renaissance Pope. A fascinating recreation of 
a memorable conflict which captures the color and turbulence of 
the Renaissance. $4.00 


OUR LADY OF BEAURAING 


DON SHARKEY AND JOSEPH DEBERGH, 0.M.I. The complete story 
of the amazing events which occurred in the tiny village of 
Beauraing in 1932, giving all the details of the thirty-three ap- 
pearances of the Blessed Virgin to five children. Father Debergh 
is an authority on this apparition, and Don Sharkey is the pop- 
ular columnist and author. $3.75 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 





Jasper’s possessive love upon his four 
daughters, Lucille Fletcher shows her 
best insight. Each girl in her own way 
struggles toward independence; but slips 
back repeatedly, driven by guilt to be 
“Daddy’s little girl.” Each girl, as she 
battles to shape a life and love of her 
own, finds such victory as she achieves 
too dearly bought. Each battle is lost, in 
fact, before it begins. 


In portraying the emotional tensions 
engendered in an unhappy family, the 
almost intolerable mixture of hatred and 
love which the members feel for each 
other, the tendency to purchase peace at 
any price, to sacrifice the legitimate 
dreams of one person for the whims of 
another, Lucille Fletcher obviously jis 
writing from life. She is, however, no 
Greek tragic dramatist and no depth 
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psychologist. Her insight into the 
springs of Jasper Clay’s strange obses- 
sions remains superficial throughout the 
novel. The reader is led finally to pity 
the pathos of Jasper Clay but not to 
respect his tragedy. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


Happy as Larry, by Thomas Hinde. 
294 pp. Criterion. $3.95. 


— Is AN ingredient which now 
seems all but indispensable in bak- 
ing the cake of modern fiction, and that 
is the ingredient called “irony.” So it is 
hardly any surprise that Larry Vincent, 
in Thomas Hinde’s second novel, Hap- 
py as Larry, should be about the sad- 
dest character you would ever care (or 
not care) to meet. And incidentally, 
this sense of irony is in no way merely 
figurative, since several male characters, 
and Larry himself, literally sob real 
tears upon the slightest provocation. 
But the main portion of irony has to 
do, of course, with the theme of the 
story itself—that is, with the backslid- 
ing into salvation (a temporary solu- 
tion to an irritating predicament) by 
way of self-degredation and even out- 
right immorality, which of course is not 
salvation at all. And yet this seems to be 
the drift of the “beat generation” in our 
own country and of the “angry young 
men” in Great Britain. And though I 
should not want to become identified 
as one out of sympathy with any gen- 
eration, such writers ought not to blame 
an occasional reader for feeling at times 
rather beat and sometimes rather angry. 
Allow me, if you will, another per- 
sonal indulgence. I have always, upon 
receiving a book for review, thought it 
prudent to shy away from reading other 
reviews of the same book. However, I 
could not help but notice (in fact, it 
was brought to my attention) the com- 
mentary on Happy as Larry in a recent 
issue of The New Yorker. The review- 
er, one Whitney Balliett, says of our 
hero, Larry, that “He is humble, kindly, 
self-sacrificing. . . . Above all, he is fun- 
ny.” Yes, indeed, Larry is a positive riot. 
He sees his wife struck down in an 
automobile accident and quietly walks 
away. He becomes involved Cinevitably, 
of course) with another woman. He 
causes his benefactor a crude and brutal 
accident. And through it all he becomes 
morbidly and totally absorbed in trying 
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to find and gain possession of an ob- 
scene photograph, the pursuance of 
which our New Yorker critic likens to 
“the search for the Holy Grail.” Funny? 
I nearly died laughing. 

I don’t know whether, as John Ciardi 
says, it is the reviewer's duty to damn; 
but I pretty much believe that it is his 
prerogative not to be taken in. It is not 
a case, really, of “moralizing” the book 
out of existence, but of recognizing the 
chicanery and intellectual surrender in- 
volved in the reversal of values—where 
lack of virtue becomes virtuous, where 
impulse and pure feeling take prece- 
dence over right action and reason, and 
the whole conglomeration degenerating 
at last into the worst kind of sentimen- 
tal romanticism. So at the risk of snob- 
bery, it is difficult to establish any 
reader-rapport with unhappy Larry. In 
fact, I for one could not care less. 

A word about style. Happy as Larry 
is written in a clear and often sparkling 
style, but its total effect is so declara- 
tive and flat that one positively yearns 
for an involved and qualifying Jamesian 
sentence. 

Tuomas P, McDonneELi 


I Like It Here, by Kingsley Amis. 
208 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 


y= BOOK Is Kingsley Amis’ third 
novel of pungent satire on modern 
manners and morals, a kind of gentle 
gamboling through the racy maze of 
education, business and travel; and he 
finds the affair to be a nasty event. Even 


Kingsley Amis: Grab your hat and run 








the title suggests the clear desire to me 
tain the status quo, a suggestion for all 
people to look around their own back 
yard and find its limited joys first. Amis 
has a quick wit and a deft sense of 
how far dialogue will carry things along 
he is master over a delightfully thin 
plot. However, what makes the book 
especially good of its kind is the relent 
less plugs against that all-too-human 
failing—hypocrisy. And this is the real 
blast—not a round fired into the bull's 
eye, but a traverse spray of fire. 

Garnet Bowen, a diligent, but second- 
rate journalist, is assigned the task of 
tracking down a story on a once prom 
inent novelist who has for many year 
hidden himself in the wilds of Portugal, 
Bowen, a man with intense dislike for 
anything that is not British—and for him 
this includes all of the world except 
England, finds himself in a strange land 
full of pits. The journey runs a wild 
gamut of farcical incident, major and 
minor disappointments, a frustrated 
seduction and a nasty stinging by an 
itinerant bee. Admittedly, the whole 
plot seems constantly to run the risk of 
falling to pieces, only to be bolstered 
and supported at these odd moments by 
some immensely funny dialogue. 

For instance, there is a scene between 
Garnet and his two young sons as daddy 
tries to read the evening papers. In an 
effort to rid himself of those intense 
childish questions, he tries unsuccess 
fully to pacify the children with comic 
books. “But daddy, if a tiger attacked a 
whale, who do you think would win?” 
Of course, the whale. “What. if two 
tigers attacked the whale?” Garnet is 
the perpetual victim of such human 
paradoxes to which there are no real 
answers, mainly because the questions 
are unreal; but then so is much of life 
says Amis. We find ourselves in inane 
situations to which the only answer is 
to grab your hat and run. 

In Amis’ first novel, Lucky Jim, he 
managed to achieve a much more meat 
ingful and certainly a more finely de 
veloped satire. Lucky Jim was the story 
of real people in the press of academic 
hypocrisy; one fails to believe in the 
realness of Garnet Bowen, and perhaps 
it is here that the defect of this novel 
rests. One may laugh, but never weep. 

With the softening of the political 
cartoon and the idea that all men should 
treat all other men as with manners 
deluxe, I Like It Here is a nice twer 
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tieth century contribution to the often 
ill-usec: art of satire; perhaps the only 
regret is that satire as a form has fallen 
upon evil days and does not have the 
lethal quality that it had in former 
times. But we can still look to writers 
like Waugh and Amis both for the 
gentle and the ungentle poke at man in 
his modern pomposity. 
Daniet J. CaHILt 


St. Anthony, The Man Who Found 
Himself, by Norman Painting 
and Michael Day. 188 pp. Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press. $2.50. 


menses St. Anthony is looked 
upon as a finder of lost things. 
Few of his advocates realize the intense 
and anxious search Anthony had in 
finding himself, in discovering God's 
designs upon him. 

This fictional biography is written in 
a style similar to that of the novelist 
Louis De Wohl. One of the authors, 
Norman Painting, has had experience 
as a radio script writer, which is evi- 
dent in the artful handling of material 
used in this “painting” of the likness of 
the Saint of Padua. 

Anthony’s first religious home was 
with the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine. But here his vibrant spirit was 
not content. Recalling the words of the 
great patron of the Augustinians, “Our 
hearts are restless till they rest in Thee, 
O Lord,” Anthony sought to quiet his 
restlessness in the newly-founded Fran- 
ciscan Order. An attempt to be a mis- 
sioner in Morocco ended in the shadow 
of the caliph’s palace when Anthony 
was struck down by fever. Returning 
to his native Portugal, he was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily. Divine 
Providence then led him to Assisi 
where, at a chapter of the infant Order, 
Anthony started along a devious path to 
his life’s work of preaching and teach- 
ing. 

As the first Franciscan theologian, 
Anthony introduced to the Order a 
learning always subservient to the spirit 
of the Rule and humble prayer, as St. 
Francis would have it. Anthony’s aim 
was “to know in order to love.” It is in 
this spirit that The Man Who Found 
Himself should be read. To know about 
St. Anthony is to love him—and through 
him to love Francis and Christ. 


Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 
June-Jury, 1958 


MYSTERY AND MURDER 





By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


F ro™ THE great flood of mystery 
stories published this spring, just one 
has caught this department’s beady eye 
as fulfilling the apparently severe re- 
quirements of our top category “suitable 
for Catholic libraries.” Crime Club, 
which must be held accountable for a 
steady outpouring of mediocre material 
in this field, has come up with an un- 
expected gem in Celestine Sibley’s 
THE MALIGNANT HEART, 
(Doubleday, $2.95). A skilled Southern 
newspaperwoman, Miss Sibley sets her 
crime in a newspaper office and incor- 
porates the mechanics of publishing in 
a most unusual and_bloodcurdling 
climax. A refreshingly wholesome and 
believable romance further enlivens this 
tale of murder on the women’s page 
staff at a time when the society section 
could least afford it—the opening night 
of the Metropolitan Opera in Atlanta. 
Another possibility for Catholic libra- 
ries is FOUR, FIVE AND SIX BY 
TEY, a Murder Revisited classic which 
presents three novels involving Inspec- 
tor Grant (Macmillan, $4.50). What 
makes this a possible rather than a must 
is the rather churlish treatment given 
St. Thomas More in The Daughter of 
Time. This is undoubtedly the only 
mystery story in which a canonized 
saint figures prominently, but it may 
come as a nasty shock to find him cast 
as a villain. (We are not being unfair 
in revealing that he comes out all right!) 
This book should be part of the library 
of every mystery reader, and would 
make an excellent gift for the patient, 
pastor or other patron of crime fiction. 
For adult readers there are a number 
of good selections. First in quality comes 
a trio of short stories by Shelley Smith, 
RACHEL WEEPING CHarper, 
$3.50). Readers seeking to pass time 
painlessly will find no amusement in 
these uncomfortably penetrating studies 
of three children trapped in a bewilder- 
ing adult world. The best, and by the 
same token the worst, is “The Climate 
of the Lost,” an appalling story of the 
sexual seduction of a young girl by her 


mother’s lover, a situation made possi-. 


ble by the mother’s relentless exploita- 
tion of the child. Miss Shelley brings 
great skill and tremendous compassion 


to her delineation of these youngsters, 
overwhelmed by forces of evil beyond 
their understanding or experience. Far 
from presenting detached case histories, 
she poignantly individualizes three chil- 
dren who might have stepped out of 
almost any day’s newspaper. 

Another story which quite credibly 
and therefore very shockingly involves 
a child is SEEDS OF MURDER by 
Jeremy York (Scribners, $2.95), a 
nightmare tale of a man who watches 
helplessly as a child is invited to mur- 
der him. 

Scribners has also published a sequel 
to Dorothy Salisbury Davis’ Death of 
an Old Sinner, which in this reader’s 
opinion was one of the books which out- 
ranked Ed Lacy’s Edgar winner. Mrs. 
Davis’ follow-up is A GENTLEMAN 
CALLED ($2.95), a somewhat less suc- 
cessful effort which pits some of the 
same characters against a multiple mur- 
derer. 

Three recent books explore family 
and community relationships exhaus- 
tively in order to determine the identity 
of a killer. Frances Duncombe’s 
DEATH OF A SPINSTER (Scrib- 
ners, $2.95) subjects a Westchester 
town with a proud historical back- 
ground to a sociologist’s scrutiny, and 
comes up with an unusual story as well 
as a surprise ending. In Josephine Bell’s 
DOUBLE DOOM middle-aged twin 
brothers meet: death in a quiet English 
village (Macmillan, $3.25). The police 
must thread their way through some 
complicated legal and illegal relation- 
ships to discover a crafty killer, and 
after a lengthy and penetrating analysis 
of the strained emotions of a convicted 
murderers family, John Stephen 
Strange comes up with a pretty routine 
solution whose mediocrity is minimized 
by the violence of a New England flood 
worked deftly into the climax of 
NIGHT OF RECKONING (Double- 
day, $3.75). 

If you enjoy an old-fashioned spy 
thriller, complete even to a hero who 
uses theatrical disguises and a number 
of aliases, you will love every word of 
Henry S. Maxfield’s LEGACY OF A 
SPY, although you may not believe a 
single one (Harper, $3.50). Against the 
Alps, the traditional background for 

(Continued on page 72) 
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STOP PUSHING! 


vs Wim FoR the sake of change,” 
“Watch out for the competition” 
and “Keep out of the rut” are the 
mottoes of this column. And it seems 
time to put all three into action. The re- 
sult, my dear readers—a quiz and a con- 
test. Just what your shriveled little 
hearts and wide-open minds have been 
waiting for. 

Can you identify the following open- 
ing lines of well known novels? (For 
dunderheads, the answers can be found 
on page 72.) 

1) “It was a bright cold day in April, 
and the clocks were striking thirteen.” 

2) “All day the heat had been bare- 
ly supportable but at evening a breeze 
arose in the West, blowing from the 
heart of the setting sun and from the 
ocean, which lay unseen, unheard be- 
hind the scrubby foothills.” 

3) “‘This place stinks of God.’” 

4) “One summer evening in the year 
1848, three Cardinals and a missionary 
Bishop from America were dining to- 
gether in the gardens of a villa in the 
Sabine Hills, overlooking Rome.” 

5) “You will be surprised to find this 
letter in my safe, lying on top of a 
packet of securities.” 

6) “He was an inch, perhaps two, 
under six feet, powerfully built, and he 
advanced straight at you with a slight 
stoop of the shoulders, head forward, 
and a fixed from-under stare which 
made you think of a charging bull.” 

7) “Mine is a parish like all the rest. 
They're all alike. Those of today, I 
mean.” 

8) “Wilson sat on the balcony of the 
Bedford Hotel with his bald pink knees 
thrust against the ironwork. It was Sun- 
day and the Cathedral bell clanged for 
matins.” 

9) “It happened in this way. I was 
absorbed in a daydream—an academic 
discussion with myself as to whether de- 
mand created supply or supply elicited 
demand .. .” 

10) “Perhaps I could have saved him, 
with only a word, two words, out of my 
mouth. Perhaps I could have saved us 
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all. But I never spoke them.” 

11) “It was the best of times, it was 
the worst of times, it was the age of 
wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it 
was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch 
of incredulity . . .” 

12) “He was of medium height, 
somewhat chubby, and good looking, 
with curly red hair and an innocent, gay 
face, more remarkable for a humorous 
air about the eyes and large mouth than 
for any strength of chin or nobility of 
nose.” 

13) “That branch of the lake of 
Como which extends southward be- 
tween two unbroken chains of moun- 
tains, and is all gulfs and bays as the 
mountains advance and recede . . .” 

14) “A destiny that leads the English 
to the Dutch is strange enough; but one 
that leads from Epsom into Pennsyl- 
vania, and thence into the hills . . .” 

15) “On the second floor of one of 
the oldest houses on the right bank of 
the river lived the Alvears.” 

16) “I will begin the story of my 
adventures with a certain morning early 
in the month of June, the year of grace 
1751, when I took the key for the last 
time out of the door of my father’s 
house.” 

Aside from proving that you are grow- 
ing old and your memory has slipped 
badly—or even worse, that you have 
been paying too much attention to your 
ungrateful family and your reading has 
badly suffered—this quiz game has a 
point. All of the novels quoted are out- 
standing for one reason or another and 
yet some of them start off in a rather 
dull fashion. There’s little, in some 
cases, to compel you to read on. But it 
would be a peculiar reader indeed who 
could resist the compulsion of number 
three or number ten. Proving what? 
Proving that maybe you will never find 
the time to give vent to that great novel 
which you have been daydreaming 
about, but through the munificence of 
this column you can write a beginning 
to that novel that will put Greene, 
Mauriac and Waugh to shame. 


We proudly announce the exclusive 
“Stop-Pushing Novel Contest” for the 
best opening sentence or first short para- 
graph of a novel—and don’t spend the 
next two weeks writing a whole novel, 
I want only an irresistible lead. This 
contest is open to readers and non-tead- 
ers, friends, relatives and enemies, direc- 
tors and staff of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation, employees of the printers of this 
magazine, publishers and me. Not only 
am I eligible to enter, but I will be the 
sole judge and I make no pretense of 
disinterest or objectivity. My personal 
prejudices will be in full play, so if for 
some reason we don’t get along well, 
save your postage. (As you can readily 
see, this provision drastically simplifies 
the problem of reading and judging 
entries.) No entries will be returned or 
even acknowledged. A good many, if 
other contests are any criterion, will im- 
mediately find their way to the waste- 
basket where they belong. The winning 
entries will probably be printed in this 
column, but whether I will give you 
credit or claim that I wrote them will 
depend on the mood I am in at the time. 
Above all, remember that I am doing 
you a favor and not vice versa. This 
contest meets an unmet need—now, 
once and for all, you can put an end to 
those hallucinations that if you weren't 
so lazy you could do great things. If 
you don’t win—and you probably won't 
—you can go back to playing chinese 
checkers without the slightest twinge of 
conscience. 

To show you how popular (and how 
badly needed) is our contest we have 
one éntry even before it has officially 
opened. I print it only to encourage 
you—surely you can do better. 

“It seemed hardly to matter now that 
he was bleeding freely from both ears 
and his mouth. Witherspoon threw 
himself back on the newly cut grass in 
front of the palace and watched the 
south wall crumble. A gargoyle from 
the cornice above the Queen’s bedcham- 
ber described a _ prefectly charming 
spiral as it fell upon a sootblackened 
civil servant just emerging from the 
Door of Poets below.” 


Jor We ts, “Off the Cuff” 


Oh, I almost forgot. There are prizes, 
too, in addition to the inevitable noto 
riety, but I don’t want you to be im 
fluenced by materialistic motives so | 
have decided to keep them a secret. 
Surely you can trust your old friend. 


Tue Critic 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


American Moderns, by Maxwell 
Geismar. 265 pp. Hill and Wang. 
$3.75. 

Man in Modern Fiction, by Edmund 
Fuller. 171 pp. Random House. 
$3.50. 


|" Is 2 critical commonplace these days 
to bewail the dearth of good writing 
in America, and to look back nostalgic- 
ally on the great figures and significant 
books of the past. Neither Maxwell 
Geismar, the author of American Mod- 
erns, nor Edmund Fuller, who writes 
Man in Modern Fiction, is any excep- 
tion to the rule. Both feel that our con- 
temporary literature is in a rather sorry 
state. Only, where Mr. Geismar con- 
tents himself more or less with symp- 
tomatology, Mr. Fuller offers a diagnosis 
and, within certain limits, prescribes a 
cure. 

Mr. Geismar’s earlier volumes on the 
American novel have led us to expect 
from him keen and intelligent criticism, 
remarkably well expressed. American 
Moderns does not actually belong in the 
series Cit is a collection of reviews and 
articles brought together here for the 
first time), but it is no exception to the 
tule. Indeed, the unity that it achieves 
might almost fit it to be his conclud- 
ing volume. He was never better. If he 
has not yet won admission into the in- 
ner circle of modern criticism, the chief 
reason—I believe—is that he has not 
wasted his time investigating the stylis- 
tic peculiarities of the later Henry James 
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or the second and third layers of Faulk- 
nerian symbolism. Instead, he has been 
content to say why a given author is 
important or why he is not, why a cer- 
tain book is good or why it isn’t, and 
in doing so he has written rings around 
the academic critics. 

He feels that men like Hemingway 
and Faulkner, Dos Passos and Stein- 
beck have not produced anything of 
importance for some time now (with 
which for the most part I agree), but 
that certain of the war novelists—Mailer, 
Jones, Griffin and some others — have 
made significant new contributions. 
About this I am not so sure. Mailer and 
Jones, at least, seem to have had one 
good book in each of them, but every- 
thing they have done since then seems 
decidedly inferior. It takes more than 
a single book to establish a man as a 
writer and a literary figure. 

Mr. Fuller, as I have said, offers what 
he thinks is the explanation for this 
deplorable state of our letters. It is, sim- 
ply, that modern writers—and for that 
matter, modern society as a whole— 
have lost sight of the classical Judeo- 
Christian concept of man. This concept 
was of man as a person, finite and im- 
perfect to be sure, but yet living in 
relationship to a Creator and bearing 
within him immense possibilities for re- 
demption and perfectibility. Built up 
over many centuries, this view of man 
has been forgotten in the disillusion- 
ment of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and “from this disillusion- 
ment we get that terrible spate of nov- 
els now current in which man is seen 
specifically and insistently as an ironic 
biological accident, inadequate, aimless, 
meaningless, isolated, inherently evil, 
thwarted, self-corrupting, morally an- 
swerable to no one, clasped in the vice 
of determinisms economic or biological.” 

It is this degraded view of man, he 
holds, which is responsible for the pecu- 
liar lovelessness of most contemporary 
fiction, for its sordidness and squalor, and 
for its emphasis on the most animal as- 
pects of sex. And the situation will not 
be improved until we “reappraise and 
refocus our vision of ourselves and-our 


species in terms of the great tradition of . 


man which has shaped the constructive 
history of our Western world, and of 
which we are all co-inheritors.” 





Edmund Fuller: Diagnosis 


Both these books are well worth read- 
ing. They rank among the best con- 
tributions made to recent criticism. If 
Mr. Fuller’s seems to me the more im- 
portant, it is because he raises issues 
and hurls challenges which most critics 
have until now preferred to ignore.. I 
wish he had gone more into the phil- 
osophical aetiology of the matter, but 
this, doubtless, was beyond his intent. 
Some writers and critics may laugh at 
him or ignore him, but the very fact 
that he had the courage to state these 
old-fashioned ideas may be an encour- 
aging sign of the times. His is a voice 
we have long needed. 

Cuar.es A. FECHER 


Writers at Work, edited by Malcolm 
Cowley. 309 pp. Viking. $5. 


He James’ fear, that fiction writ- 
ers often do not take their work 
seriously enough, is almost put to rest 
by the determined attitudes of the mod- 
ern authors represented in this anthol- 
ogy. For they seem very definitely to 
believe that fiction is important. The 
trouble is that some of them, usually 
the least capable of them, take them- 
selves too seriously, or at least all out. of 
proportion to the worth of their books. 


Take, for example, the work of E. M. 
Forster, Mauriac, Joyce Cary and Faulk- 
ner. Here is substantial stuff, admirably 
conceived, beautifully written, likely to 
last. One- expects to find the attitudes 
of such- men toward their craft to -be 
serious and professional, even dedicated. 


And. jit-is, Now take the work of- Nel- 
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son Algren (who he?) and Francoise 
Sagan (who she?). It is flimsy, cheap 
and ephemeral—the output of amateurs. 
When interviewed on the subject of 
writing, moreover, they show themselves 
as poseurs far more concerned with the 
image of Narcissus than with the vision 
of the great book. : 

Both attitudes appear in these Paris 
Review interviews. Fifteen authors from 
five countries, most of them novelists, 
a few of them short story writers and 
playwrights, were questioned, sometimes 
searchingly, at times banally, about the 
business of writing, how they conduct- 
ed that business, and what their feel- 
ings about it were. 

The book, always interesting and 
sometimes very informative, was bound 
to be uneven, however. This is because 
the important writer commands your 
attention, whereas a hack (like Sim- 
enon) or a non-entity (like William 
Styron) can only bore you. The point 
is not as the editor would have it, that 
however diverse the interviewees may 
be in personality, background, educa- 
tion and range of interest, they are 
made one by their attachment to a sin- 
gle art form; the point is, rather, that 
there are two diversities: between the 
good and the bad writers, which does 
matter, and between the slightly dif- 
ferent avenues to the same destination 
sought by the good writers alone, which 
doesn’t matter but which is provocative. 

As implied above, the interviews are 
not uniformly successful. Sagan, Ca- 
pote, Styron, Angus Wilson and Al- 
gren are preciously full of precious lit- 
tle save self. Robert Penn Warren and 
Frank O’Connor are chatty but not 
particularly relevant. Moravia, Simenon 
and Thornton Wilder, for all their ex- 
perience, are fuzzy-minded and quite 
inarticulate. One is amused by Thur- 
ber and Dorothy Parker because they 
are witty and anecdotal (mostly about 
Ross of The New Yorker), but they 
don’t tell you very much. This leaves 
Forster, Mauriac, Cary and Faulkner— 
the best novelists of the group and the 
best interviewees. They alone make the 
whole experiment worthwhile. 

Virtually everything these last say has 
the ring of sincerity and truth. They 
have set obviously high standards for 
themselves, are justly proud of achieve- 
ments, yet humble in their determina- 
tion to settle for nothing less than per- 
fection. Each is apparently committed 
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to beliefs which inform and, in a sense, 
elevate their works—beliefs which come 
down ultimately to the one fundamen- 
tal belief. As Joyce Cary expressed it: 

. . » I believe in God and in His grace with 

an absolute confidence. It is by His grace 

that we know beauty and love, that we 

have all that makes life worth living in a 

tough, dangerous and unjust world. With- 

out that belief I could not make sense of 
the world, I could not write. 

In the hands of writers such as these, 
one feels, the novel is not dead and it 
is entirely safe: because they are per- 
sons of intelligence and sensitivity who 
are willing not only to instruct the neo- 
phyte but also to provide him with mod- 
els for emulation. 

As for the interviewers, most seemed 
quite capable and only a little self-con- 
sciously arty. Finally, the idea of the 
book was an excellent one. The hope is 
that future such collections will include 
the statements of top-notch writers only, 
for only these have something to say— 
both in and out of fiction. 

James G. Murray 


Art in Crisis, by Hans Sedimayr. 
Translated by Brian Battershaw. 
266 pp. Henry Regnery. $6.50. 


He SepiMayr here tries to diag- 
nose the disease which he believes 
has attacked modern art. He is talking 
of art in the general sense, inclusive of 
literature, gardening and other forms as 
well as the graphic branches. His meth- 
od is that of the physician. He first tries 
to formulate a history of the patient as 
it relates to the sickness; then he iso- 
lates the symptoms and attempts a diag- 
nosis. Finally he suggests a remedy. As 
the title suggests, he feels that the dis- 
ease has reached its crisis, and may 
either kill the patient or be overcome 
by a serious and determined effort. 

According to Herr Sedlmayr, art got 
off the track about the time of the 
French Revolution. The upheaval in 
philosophic thought, in economic and 
social circumstances, in religious atti- 
tudes, all had their effect on art, which 
should and does reflect the thinking of 
its age. 

At this point the author develops an 
interesting new approach. He calls it 
the “method of critical form,” and it 
works by isolating the new departures 
which distinguish a period and examin- 
ing the excesses which stem from the 


new trend. This thesis maintains that 
the aberrants in a new art principle are 
more significant in the long run than 
the principle itself because they show 
more Clearly the radical departures from 
accepted convention. 

The relevant “master problems” which 
are chosen for examination are land- 
scape gardening, the architectural monu- 
ment, utilitarian and domestic architec. 
ture, museums, industrial exhibitions 
and the theatre. During the nineteenth 
century each of these showed radically 
new approaches to art, either succes- 
sively or simultaneously. The develop. 
ment of this idea takes up a major part 
of the book and it is impossible to do it 
justice in a short review. However, the 
main idea is the shift from God-cen- 
tered art to nature to man to the ma- 
chine and finally at the present day to 
the non-objective and to chaos. 

The dehumanization of man got a 
tremendous impetus from Goya, “one of 
the great pulverizing forces that bring 
a new age into being.” Hell is no longer 
the terrible retribution which awaits us 
after death, but the inner world with 
which man lives. The author traces the 
progressive decline in man’s stature, 
from Grandville’s bird-men to Dali’s un- 
conscious channels through which a 
world of frightening unreality finds out- 
let. The basic feeling in art is fear 
“which grows in the emptiness of space 
that seem to suck the soul dry.” 

Surrealism receives the brunt of Sedl- 
mayr’s attack in this paragraph, which 
may be a summary of his feeling about 
all modern art: “Openly and without 
shame it pours its insults upon God and 
man, upon the living and the dead, 
upon beauty and morals, upon form, 
reason and art. ‘Art is a stupidity.’ It 
claims to have attained to a point of view 
from which ‘life and death, the real and 
the imagined, top and bottom, are no 
longer experienced as contradictory op- 
posites.’ This . . . is nothing less than a 
definition of chaos.” The sickness of the 
age is the sickness of art. 

The prescribed remedy is a return to 
the eternal image of man as he is cre 
ated in the image of God, the Fixed 
Point in a disordered world. “The whole 
diagnosis of our time, can, indeed, only 
yield results if it is used to refer back 
to ourselves, so that we can see what 
manner of men we .are—and_ become 
different men from these.” 

Orca M. Prrerson 
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The Ecge of Tomorrow, by Thomas 
A. Dooley, M.D. 208 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 


PRO...» 


ames MIcHENER once stated, “Most 
people in Asia believe anything dif- 

ferent would be better than what they 
have, and they are determined to get 
it.” If their needs are not supplied by 
Americans they will turn to the Com- 
munists for them. In this lies the great- 
ness of the story told in The Edge of 
Tomorrow. It is the heartwarming tale 
of a medical mission to Laos, simply 
narrated by the head of the mission, Dr. 
Thomas Dooley. 

The fervent faith of Dr. Dooley’s mis- 
sion to the sick and crippled of South- 
east Asia was proved in his care for the 
refugees during the exodus from North 
Vietnam when the Reds took over in 
1955. The following year Dr. Dooley 
labored in neighboring Laos with a team 
of young men, Navy vets and Notre 
Dame students, willing and eager to 
practice the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. It was a private 
venture sponsored neither by Church 
nor country, but they performed yeo- 
man service as ambassadors of love and 
democracy. 

When Dr. Dooley took up his work 
in the village of Vang Vieng in central 
Laos the country had one doctor for two 
million people. After opening a dispen- 
sary the American doctor and _his 
assistants trained native nurses and mid- 
wives in medical care and cleanliness 
to assist them there and to take over 
when they pushed on. 

From Vang Vieng the medical team 
moved to the northern borderlands of 
Nam Tha, just south of Communist 
China. With his staff of four Americans 
Dr. Dooley repeated the triumphs of 
central Laos. The ambassadors of the 
American spirit of sacrifice won over the 
suspicious natives to an acceptance of 
the United States as a benefactor and 
friend. “Kindness is close to God and 
disarms man the quickest,” Dr. Dooley 
says of his treatment of a stricken lad. 
‘You will never find this boy nor his 
brothers fighting against an American. 
They will remember us, with love.” 

This love, and the reason for it, are 
amply mirrored in the superb pictures 
which accompany the text. Your heart 
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TWO VIEWS OF ONE BOOK 





Dr. Dooley: How much can medicine do? 


will go out to the work of Dr. Dooley 
and to the people of Laos. A splendid 
book! 

Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


. . . AND CON 


|= Must BE few books that are as 
much a compound of good works 
and naivete as The Edge of Tomorrow. 
In the book Dr. Dooley describes the 
six-man private medical mission he led 
to the people of Laos, a country of a 
little more than two million people 
where there is only one native person 
who qualifies as a doctor by standards 
of Western world practice. Certainly 
these medical efforts of Dr. Dooley and 
his mission must be recognized as most 
praiseworthy. 

Unfortunately that accolade is not all 
that. need be said about The Edge of 
Tomorrow,.because Dr. Dooley has got 
his medical mission hopelessly mixed up 
with Communism, Christianity and 
self-gratitude, and with a naive belief in 
the power of medicine to “transform 
the brotherhood of man from an ideal 
into a reality.” 

After curing a youth of a chronic ‘ill- 
ness, Dr. Dooley comments: “You will 
never find this boy nor his brothers 
fighting against Americans.” And upon 
curing the daughter of an alleged Red 
Chinese Army ofhcer who had slipped 


across the border into Laos Dr. Dooley 


felt “reasonably confident that he [the 
alleged officer] now entertains some 





doubt, at least about any anti-American 
propaganda he hears.” Would that that 
was so. But what about the hundreds of 
Chinese prisoners of war treated by 
American doctors in Korea? Most of 
them did not have enough “doubt” 
about the “anti-American propaganda” 
they had heard to prevent them from 
voluntarily returning to Red China to 
hear more of the same. Where was Dr. 
Dooley when American priests and 
nuns and Protestant missionaries were 
reporting the Chinese Communist-in- 
duced street “trials” where entire vil- 
lages turned against and brutally con- 
demned the missionaries who had been 
selflessly serving them for decades? 
Father Greene, Sister Mary Victoria 
and Father Rigney could hardly share 
Dr. Dooley’s confidence that his medical 
aid will prevent acceptance of “anti- 
American propaganda.” 

Dr. Dooley observes further that the 
Communists will train key natives who 
then go back to “the ignorant people of 
their village Cand) would say, ‘Let’s 
build a school, for we know how to read 
and write and wish you, our people, to 
know also.’ And the people wished for 
this knowledge and would cooperate.” 
That is all very true, but Dr. Dooley 
doesn’t read it correctly. He thinks that 
if we teach Laotians reading, writing, 
nutrition, etc., we will save them from 
Communism and make friends for our- 
selves. Maybe; but not necessarily. 
What the doctor has not seen is that the 
moral premise of the Communist revolu- 
tion is based precisely on the fact that 
these things have heretofore not been 
done by the Americans or anyone else. 
And now Laotians and other “back- 
ward” peoples want to do the job for 
themselves without interference from 
what they would call “imperialist 
stooges” like Dr. Dooley. 

I fear that Dr. Dooley’s book contri- 
butes to that not uncommon tendency 
of us Americans to indulge in periodic 
spasms of public outrage when recipi- 
ents of our generosity “betray” us by not 
complying with what we expect from 
them. 

True, near the end of the book Dr. 
Dooley admonishes us to “stop all this 
blather and bleat about the beatitudes 
of democracy”—but by then he has spent 
200 pages noisily ignoring his own 
advice. Apert H. Mitter 
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Schools Without Scholars, by John 
Keats. 202 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. - $3. 


| Nn His “Open Letter to U. S. Educa- 
tors’ in Life, Dr. Paul Woodring 
begins his scolding of the teacher’s-col- 
lege type of “progressive educators” in 
control of our public schools by saying: 
“The leadership of American education 
is rapidly passing out of the hands of 
professional educators.” John Keats is 
one layman who took that leadership in 
his own community of New Canaan, 
Connecticut. He tells the story of 
“What One Community Did” in the 
last chapter of Schools Without 
Scholars and suggests that you may pre- 
fer to read that last chapter first, if you 
are already briefed on the general situa- 
tion. 

If you fear you are not well enough 
informed, then Schools Without 
Scholars by John Keats, alert, intelligent 
and articulate layman, will bring you 
up-to-date. The author does not take an 
extreme or partisan stand in this red-hot 
national controversy over education; he 
tries to find the truth which, like virtue, 
stands in the middle. 

Keats points out that, although we are 
all free to criticize the government with 
impunity, we dare not criticize our pub- 
lic schools. American public school edu- 
cation has become a religion. But just 
the same he boldly maintains that “our 
public schools belong to the public... 
the U. S. Constitution has not one word 
to say about the purpose of education 
in your home town .. . (the last word) 


is left up to the several states . . . and 
to each of the 60,000 school districts . . . 
Any district that really cares . . . should 


establish a committee to act as a per- 
petual grand jury on its public school.” 
School administrators and school boards 
should be members of this citizens’ com- 
mittee, which “should represent every 
point of view, social class and occupa- 
tion in the school district . . . We must 
know who we are and what we need 
and what we can do .. . The basic job 
is to decide . . . the matter of what to 
teach whom and how from the Olym- 
pian height of why.” 

The author makes his summary 
dramatic by grouping all the ultra- 
progressive, anti-intellectual features in 
one imaginary school under Miss Alpha 
and all of the opposite extremes in an- 
other dream school under Miss Omega, 
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John Keats: ‘Schools belong to the public’’ 


warning us that our own district school 
will be at some position in between. 
The different educational ph:osophies 
and jargon get a good going-over. 

Remember now, John Keats is not 
asking that every school in each of the 
60,000 schools districts of America be 
exactly like the revised edition that his 
committee developed for New Canaan. 
No, let the people of each district study 
their own needs and then see that their 
school serves these needs. His book will 
show you how. 

Sut nowhere does Keats attempt tc 
solve the problem of religion in educa- 
tion. Until this problem is solved, we 
can still lose our American democracy. 
The balanced diet of education must in- 
clude not only the arts, literature and 
science but philosophy and religion as 
well. Will a proper investigation of 
philosophy and religion come next? 

Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.]. 


The Revolution in Education, by 
Mortimer J. Adler and Milton 
Mayer. 224 pp. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $3.75. 


Mex OF THE problems in education 
in the United States have their 
origin in the large number of students, 
the result of free schooling. Free edu- 
cation for all followed universal suffrage 
and industrialization, which in turn 
were accompanied by the secularization 
and “scientization” of society. These 
tremendous changes in American life 
and culture took place largely between 
1850 and 1950 and necessarily caused 


many dislocations in society and called 
for many readjustments. The Revoly. 
tion in Education is concerned with uni- 
versal free education in the United 
States and with the resulting contro. 
versies on principles and policies based 
on differing philosophies of education, 

Mr. Adler and Mr. Mayer do not 
attempt to impose or even give their 
views or to resolve the major differences 
in theory and practice which underlie 
the controversies in American education, 
Their purpose is to state the problems, 
to trace them to the larger issues from 
which they spring, to locate points of 
agreement and disagreement among 
controversialists, and to suggest direc- 
tions for possible solutions. “This book 
is not trying to find the right answers 
it is trying to find the right questions” 
(p. 32). A few of the many questions 
are: What is education? Are the ends 
of education the same for all men re 
gardless of individual differences? How 
are teachers to be trained? The answers, 
acceptable for 2500 years prior to 1850, 
are reviewed before present-day issues 
are analyzed. 

The authors reduce the major issues 
to three pairs of terms: aristocrat and 
democrat, realist and idealist, and tradi- 
tionalist and modernist. The major part 
of the book is a penetrating analysis of 
the educational positions of these 
schools of thought and their solutions 
of problems concerning the education 
of the adolescent, vocational and liberal 
education, adult education, the educa- 
tion of teachers, and the advancement 
of learning. Eventually, the major dif- 
ferences in position are centered in the 
modernists and traditionalists. U]timate- 
ly, the conflicting views between these 
two groups reflect the misunderstand- 
ings between science and _ philosophy, 
between the scientific method and the 
method of philosophy in finding the 
truth. 7 

The book is a searching but restrained 
analysis of these differing positions in 
education. The authors purposely pre- 
sent extreme characteristics of each posi- 
tion so as to exclude considerable over- 
lapping, some of which cannot be avoid- 
ed, and they do this objectively without 
belittling stands not in agreement with 
their own known views. They are at 
pains not to describe the positions of 
controversialists in terms the controver- 
sialists do not accept. In spite of its com- 
pact style and pithy sentences, the book 
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is not difficult reading because of its 
clear resentation and exact terminol- 
ogy, but it requires thoughtful reading. 
The extensive, valuable bibliography, 
arranged chronologically, contains the 
titles of “great books” devoted wholly 
or in part to education. 

Even if one is not a philosopher or 
a scientist or able to resolve the con- 
flicts in education, he will understand 
them better after reading this book. And 
he will become aware of many problems 
whose existence he may not even have 
suspected. 

BrotHer Wiiu1AM Mane, C.S.C. 


The Perils of Prosperity, 1914-1932, 
by William E. Leuchtenburg. 313 
pp. University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. 


Is WHAT may be the most inappropri- 
ately (the cynic might prefer “appro- 
priately”) titled book of the year, Pro- 
fessor Leuchtenburg presents a_ brief 
and necessarily superficial survey of the 
events and thoughts of the American 
Twenties. The volume, published in 
the Chicago History of American Civil- 
ization series, is always interesting, 
often entertaining and usually quite 
successful in directing the critical at- 
tention of the reader toward the more 
remote factors underlying the subject 
matter treated at any given point. 

This latter quality is perhaps the one 
which most clearly distinguishes it from 
other “social histories” of the period. In 
his bibliographical ¢ssay, the author ad- 
mits that “every account of this period 
begins with Frederick Lewis Allen, 
Only Yesterday (1931). .. .” By the 
same token one might say that every 
review of the present book will ulti- 
mately turn to a comparison with Al- 
len’s work. In the present reviewer's 
estimation, there is little question but 
that the older volume—precisely _be- 
cause of the journalistic flair for dram- 
atic description and detail—wins the 
palm on the basis of reader interest and 
its ability to suggest, even recreate, the 
“tone” or “temper” of the Twenties, 
thereby permitting the events reported 
to take on the quality of personal ex- 
perience, whether vicarious or remem- 
bered. Leuchtenburg’s volume ranks 
higher, however, if one compares the 
two on the basis of meaningful analysis 
and interpretation. Not that the author 
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even approaches the strict standards of 
a systematic and definitive work of so- 
cial history; he doesn’t—and it is safe 
to say that he makes no effort to do this. 
But he does manage to suggest some 
dimension of relationship between the 
significant events and developments that 
Allen’s more descriptive approach sel- 
dom catches. Thus, while Leuchten- 
burg’s discussion of the Harding de- 
bacle omits all reference to the sordid 
amorous adventures of this apostle of 
“normalcy” (which are reported by Al- 
len), the underlying political and social 
currents leading to his nomination and 
election are more adequately accounted 
for than they are in Only Yesterday. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that this 
author chose—or was obliged to choose— 
to identify his sources in a bibliograph- 
ical essay instead of providing more di- 
rect documentation of crucial statements 
and inferences. This lack of specific 
documentation frequently leaves an im- 
pression of superficiality and a tendency 
toward overgeneralization that probably 
does both the book and its author a 
real injustice. 

Gorpon C. ZAHN 


Prosperity Through Competition, by 
Ludwig Erhard. Translated by 
Edith Temple Roberts and John 
B. Wood. 260 pp. Praeger. $5. 


Die Lupwic Eruarp, Vice-Chancel- 
lor in the new government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs since the first 
Adenauer Cabinet in 1949, is a man 
well known in the United States and 
the world over. He is considered—and 
quite rightfully so—to be the chief 
architect of the present German econ- 
omy and his name and policies are close- 
ly linked with the unparalleled German 
economic recovery. 

When Dr. Erhard was called to his 
present position, he was uniquely pre- 
pared for his office. He had been a 
student of economic affairs and received 
his doctorate in economics from the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt. For many years he 
had worked as researcher and director of 
the Nuremberg Market Research Insti- 
tute, a position he lost in 1942 when 
he refused to cooperate with the Hitler 
regime. And: finally he had gained -in- 
valuable experience in post-war Ger- 
many in the reconstruction of the econ- 
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Father Pfau’s 


story of his struggle 








with alcohol 


PAUL DE KRUIF: 
“Father Pfau’s story is not only 
the best I have seen about AA, 
but among the best half dozen 
autobiographies I’ve ever read.” 


DR. KARL MENNINGER: 
“.. . the honest story of a priest 

. a forceful document, point- 
| ing on the one hand to the pow- 
er of self-destructive habit and 
on the other to the victory that 
is possible.” 


| MOST REV. GEORGE H. 
REHRING, Bishop of Toledo: 
“A very intriguing story, expert- 
ly written. If I were to describe 
the book in as few words as pos- 
sible I would say it is an act of 
profound humility.” 


“Courageous true story... 
a startling and human doc- 
ument grippingly told.”— 
ForRECAST, Catholic Lit- 
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omy in his native Bavaria. His deep 
conviction concerning the moral nature 
of man and the basic Christian values 
gave him strength and direction for his 
great undertaking. His belief in the in- 
dividual’s social and political responsib- 
ity, which neither state nor group may 
assume and exercise, did not, however, 
minimize his concern for the general 
good and welfare of the community. 

His most interesting and valuable 
book demonstrates to what extent his 
general economic philosophy is interre- 
lated to his policies which usually are 
summed up as the “free market econ- 
omy.” The author claims that it was not 
his intention to write a systematic eco- 
nomic treatise. All he wished to do was 
to present an account of the progress 
achieved so far. This he has done in a 
most dramatic and convincing fashion 
by citing impressive statistics which 
illustrate not only the tremendous in- 
crease in production and export, but also 
to what degree this development 
brought about an improvement for the 
entire German population. (Incidental- 
ly, the title of the German edition is 
Prosperity For All—Wohlstand fuer alle 
—which probably gives a better heading 
to the over-all aim of Dr. Erhard than 
the English title.) 

The author is not an old fashioned 
laissez-faire economist who advocates re- 
moval of all governmental restrictions 
upon the free play of forces in the eco- 
nomic field. Freedom in the economic 
sphere, he is convinced, gives impetus 
to the individual’s enterprising spirit, 
but government actions are needed to 
combat the formation of monopolies and 
to develop over-all economic policies 
especially in the fields of currency and 
foreign trade. It also should be remem- 
bered that in spite of his strong oppos- 
ition to price controls and state plan- 
ning, he did not abolish price control all 
at once but retained it on food items 
and rent until production had caught 
up with demand. 

Dr. Erhard gives a great deal of credit 
during the early phase of the German 
recovery to United States assistance, 
especially to the generous support of the 
Marshall Plan. Typically, he stresses not 
only the material aspects of this aid, 
but he emphasizes also the moral effects 
it had upon the German people. 

The book, just about a must for all 
those interested in German affairs or 
economics, convinces the reader with- 
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out openly attempting to do so, that the 
recent development of the German 
economy is not the result of an “econ- 
omic miracle” but the result of Profes- 
sor Erhard’s profound knowledge of 
economic affairs and of his belief in the 
ultimate responsibility of the individual 
person as a moral and rational being. 
Eric WALDMAN 


The Big Change in Europe, by Blair 
Bolles. 527 pp. Norton. $5.95. 


[» 1952 Frederick Lewis Allen wrote 
a book called The Big Change. Its 
title indicated the revolution of pros- 
perity that the American people en- 
joyed between 1900 and 1950. Now 
Blair Bolles has seized this same phrase 
and applied it to Europe. His book, 
The Big Change in Europe, contends 
that by 1953 the postwar world was 
drawing to an end, and that Europe 
since then has entered a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity, a change so great 
that it embodies “a renaissance of so- 
ciety in its mode of thought.” 

To back this bold interpretation Bolles 
seeks to present a picture of the whole 
Europe, nation by nation, as he saw it 
as foreign correspondent and associate 
editor of the Toledo Blade, between 
1953 and 1958. The result is not only 
live and vivid reporting, a work in the 
highest tradition of American journal- 
ism, but, more important, it is a chal- 
lenge to dwindling American leadership 
in Europe. It is a book that needed to 
be written. Here are tied together all 
the loose strings of America’s indeci- 
sive and alternating foreign policy, act- 
ed out in the face of a Europe convulsed 
with epic, though silent, change. 

What is the nature of this change? 
Old Europe after the Second World 
War could no longer stand alone. It 
became two: Russia-Europe and Amer- 
ica-Europe. To make America-Europe 
strong American money and methods 
came in under the Marshall Plan. Here 
was the unintended catalyst of new 
ways—a renaissance from the west. 

The proletariat rose to a level of wel- 
fare which never before was thought 
possible. Installment buying, new to 
the conservative European, brought a 
myriad of household gadgets within 
reach of the lowliest buyer. Increased 
production meant more ease, more travel 
and better housing for all. 


This was the basic change. But with 
it came new and perplexing problems 
for Europe. The gnawing desire for 
German unity lives on. Festering colo- 
nial strife has brought France near po- 
litical ruin. England’s need to export 
goods in order to live clashes with her 
demands for internal consumption. 
These and other causes have diverted 
Europeans away from the stiff Amer- 
ican attitude towards Russia. The crit- 
ical Bolles offers no detailed solution to 
these problems aside from a European 
Federation. His heroes are the farsight- 
ed men of European unity: Adenauer, 
de Gasperi and Schuman. His best note 
of hope is the 1957 Messina Agree- 
ments for a European Common Market, 
and a European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 

But without wise and effective Amer- 
ican leadership hopes for European Fed- 
eration grow dim. And, paradoxically, 
the Eisenhower-Dulles administration, 
which boasted of its new and fresh ap- 
proach in 1952, has since been unable 
to adopt itself to the big change in 
Europe. In the last analysis Bolles bril- 
liant study is an indictment of the men 
who have lost for America its power 
position and leadership since 1953. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


Inside Russia Today, by John Gun- 
ther. 550 pp. Harper. $5.95. 


P snips THE most startling statement 
in this engaging and informative 
book is that something akin to a religi- 
ous revival is going on today in the 
USSR, despite all obstacles. One 
authority quoted by Mr. Gunther 
asserts that the number of baptisms has 
doubled since Stalin’s death in 1953. 
There were 46,000 churches and 50,000 
priests in Russia in Czarist days; by 
1935, only 4,000 churches and 5,000 
priests were functioning, but the figures 
for 1956 were 20,000 churches and 
35,000 priests. 

Khrushchev’s general line is that 
religion is nonsense, but if the people 
want to worship that is their own busi- 
ness; plenty of religious believers are 
also Russian patriots:and should not be 
attacked on religious grounds. 

Khrushchev gave world-wide publici- 
ty to the fact that Stalin was a monster. 
What about Mr. K himself? 

The book presents a great deal of evi- 
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dence ‘hat there has been a relaxation 
of tension in almost every aspect of 
Russian life in the past few years. The 
process is called de-Stalinization. Al- 
though the substratum of the Soviet 
system has not changed, today’s Russia 
js an altogether different thing from 
Russia under Stalin. 

The Kremlin, after having been shut 
for many years, is now open to the pub- 
lic. The three main preoccupations of 
the man-in-the-street in Moscow are 
education, peace and consumer goods. 
This is another way of saying that it is 
now possible to express complaints on 
non-political topics without fear of 
liquidation. Foreign films are trickling 
in. The sheet music of Oklahoma! has 
been published. Science has also felt a 
certain relaxation. Forced labor camps 
are not quite so prominent a feature of 
the Soviet landscape. 

One major result of all these 
changes is that the new Khrushchev 
regime and the Soviet Union itself have 
become more unpredictable than before. 
Stalin was a known quantity. Today 
new vistas and possibilities are opening 
up and no one is quite sure what the 
outcome will be. 

In addition to travelling 12,000 miles, 
Mr. Gunther has done a considerable 
amount of reading. Having visited 
Russia on three previous occasions, he 
has something to say on a great many 
subjects. If he tries to write a back- 
ground history of Russia in thirty min- 
utes and devotes only one chapter to 
Soviet educational and scientific accom- 
plishments, these are limitations that are 
inherent in what was only intended to 
be a wide-ranging journalistic account 
of a complex, sprawling political organ- 
ism that is almost three times the size of 
the United States. 

Mr. Gunther's close-up observations 
are as valuable in some respects as 
George Kennan’s more scholarly ap- 
praisals of the Soviet enigma. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Foreign Policy: The Next Phase, by 
Thomas K. Finletter. 208 pp. Har- 
per. $3.50. 


[x THE very first sentence of his Power 
and Policy, published four years ago, 
the author and former Secretary of the 
Air Force wrote: “We will soon reach 
a point in the atomic race with Russia 
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In the bush country of West Africa, an inex- 
perienced young missionary comes to grips 
with opposing values and an alien civilization 
as he faces the dilemma of one who must de- 
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The final volume from the pen of a 
modern apostle who left his mark 
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The spiritual truths that formed the basis of Father 
Gillis’ own inner life and teaching are here summed up 
with all the logic and vigor that characterized his years 
as preacher, writer and editor of The Catholic World. 
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when, unless we become considerably 
more alert than we are, the supremacy 
in air-atomic power . . . will shift from 
us to Russia.” By the time Mr. Finlet- 
ter wrote the present book his worst 
fears had been realized—and with a 
twist, because when the Russians placed 
in orbit almost two tons of steel they 
gave a planetary demonstration that 
they - alone have rockets powerful 
enough to rain destruction on our cities 
without transporting a single. person be- 
yond their own territorial borders. Ac- 
cordingly, they “opened a new era in 
post-World War II history.” 


The author states that before the Rus- 


sian sputniks “awakened the West,” 
United States policy rested on a supe- 


riority in military strength whose main 
ingredient was an original monopoly of 
atomic power. That strength functioned 
to contain and restrain the aggressive 
designs of the Soviet Union and Red 
China around the globe. But the days 
of our atomic superiority was a rela- 
tively safe period for the United States, 
“for our national safety was never at 
stake.” During the Korean War we 
could “debate safely whether to bomb 
China . . . or to use tactical atomic 
weapons” in Korea. To have done either 
undoubtedly would have hurt our pres- 
tige in Europe and Asia, especially, “but 
we could not have put our country in 
danger.” 

All that, says Mr. Finletter, is now 
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changed. We now find ourselves in the 
intolerable position of having to catch 
up with the Russians in the armaments 
race. He believes that our first duty is 
to catch up with and surpass them. At 
the same time, however, he is convinced 
that “there must be something better 
we can aim at for the good of this and 

. . the next generation.” To that end 
he has offered several proposals, at least 
two of which, to my knowledge, have 
never been publicly put forward before 
by anyone of his former ofhcial stature. 

The first is that we “help Asia defend 
itself against Communist nibblings” by 
working with Asia “on the principles 
and objectives on which we and Asia 
are in agreement, and . . . avoid policies 
which are objectionable to Asians.” This 
would circumvent such curious coali- 
tions as the United States-led Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization which is re- 
sented by most of the countries it al- 
legedly is designed to protect, and there- 
by actually divides Asia and the West. 

The second novel proposal is that the 
United States seek some kind of rap- 
prochement with Communist China, 
which would result in our recognition 
and admission of Peiping to the United 
Nation. On this proposal, however, Mr. 
Finletter need have no fear, because 
Red China will never accept the condi- 
tions for recognition and admission that 
he suggests. 

In the last analysis, this book is a rea- 
soned plea for a United States-spon- 
sored concerted assault on the very con- 
ditions and means of modern warfare. 
The great importance of the subject 
matter coupled with the authority of 
the author make his treatise a very im- 
portant contribution to the current 
“great debate” on United States foreign 
policy at the dawn of the space age. 

Avsert H. Mitter 


Our Nuclear Future, by Edward Tel- 
ler and Albert L. Latter. 184 pp. 
Criterion. $3.50. 


T= BOOK is principally a defense of 
present and future tests of atomic 
weapons. Its argument in favor of con- 
tinued tests has several key parts: first, 
the tests are said to be necessary from 
a military viewpoint; second, any agree- 
ments to control or limit tests are said 
to be unenforcible, and last the tests 
are said to be quite safe. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer the 
arguments are not presented adequate- 
ly. The book concentrates on the scien- 
tific, medical and military aspects of the 
problem, while the discussion of ethical 
and policy aspects are inadequate. The 
problem is, however, primarily one of 
ethics and of policy. The chief ques- 
tion is not how many lives will be en- 
dangered by the tests, but rather wheth- 
er it is morally justifiable to endanger 
these lives, when these dangers are com- 
pared with the gains of such a policy. 
A moral judgment is only possible when 
all relevant facts are available. Among 
the required facts are a knowledge of 
the reliability of present estimates of 
fallout dangers, and an evaluation of 
possible alternatives to the present pol- 
icy. Both of these are inadequately dis- 
cussed. The fallout danger is presented 
as negligible, yet no serious attempt is 
made to present the level of radio- 
activity to be expected if tests continue 
indefinitely at the present rate. Nor is 
an estimate given of the possible upper 
limits of production of diseases by fall- 
out. Possible alternatives to tests are not 
really discussed but dismissed. 

It must be said that all important 
facts can probably not be made public 
without considerably aiding the Rus- 
sians. Thus the public is not able to 
function as a broad sounding board in 
the formation of U.S. policy. This in 
itself must be a terrible dilemma to our 
policy makers. 

Professor Teller and Doctor Latter 
have written an important book. It is 
important chiefly because Professor 
Teller is a powerful voice in the ad- 





Clifford Dowdey: Failure of leadership 








ministration, but also because of his im. 
pact on the news media. The book jis 
addressed to the “man in the street,” 
and it is saddening to reflect that the 
man in the street is not thought wor. 
thy of a more searching discussion. 
Cartes M. Herzrevp 


Death of a Nation, by Clifford Dow- 
dey. 383 pp. Knopf. $5. 


Ws pip Lee fail at Gettysburg? 
Was it due to lack of men, ma- 
terials, courage, leadership? Historians 
and military analysts have had almost 
a hundred years to assess the cause of 
the Confederate defeat in that decisive 
battle, and they have come up with 
many answers. Hundreds of books have 
been written—some by generals and 
men who fought in the bloody, three- 
day conflict-and many more will be 
penned for a nation with an insatiable 
appetite for Civil War lore. 

In Death of a Nation, the story of 
Lee and his men at Gettysburg, Clifford 
Dowdey clearly shows that the problems 
of military leadership were crucial for 
the South. Had the Confederate gen- 
erals seized opportunities when they ap- 
peared, the whole direction of the war 
might have been altered. While grant- 
ing that the Southern forces were out- 
manned and outgunned, Dowdey points 
up the failure of the Southern generals 
in exploiting momentary gains that 
might have turned into Union routs. 

Lee’s problems with a jealous Long 
street, a vain Stewart, an indecisive 
Ewell are set forth in vivid detail. 
Throughout it all, “Marse Robert” 
stands above them all, as the grand mili- 
tary patriarch. 

One is impressed with the many men 
of high religious principle among the 
Southern generals beginning with Lee 
himself, down to the youthful 29-year- 
old Dorsey Pender. The last words of 
the mortally wounded General Pender 
were: “Tell my wife I do not fear to 
die. I can confidently resign my soul to 
God, trusting in the atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. My only regret is to 
leave her and our children. I have al 
ways tried to do my duty in every sphere 
of life in which Providence has placed 
me.” 

Author Dowdey, a Virginian whose 
forebears fought with Lee’s army, cor 
fines himself to the Southern side of 
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Gettys»urg, but his is a dispassionate 
accour’. His notes on sources and bib- 
liogray ny make as fascinating reading as 
the narrative itself. They also provide 
a hancy reference for those who wish 
to reac more on the subject. 

For Civil War enthusiasts, Death of 
a Nation is must reading. For others, 
i's a fascinating introduction into one 
of the most tragic episodes in the life 
of our nation. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


A History of the English Speaking 
Peoples, Vol. IV, The Great 
Democracies, by Winston S. 
Churchill. 403 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$6. 


g" Winston Cuurcuitt displays in 
these pages one of the qualities 
which have made him a great man, an 
ability to strip problems to their essential 
elements, and one of those which have 
made of a great wit a great statesman, an 
ability to speak the truth without giving 
offense. “The convulsive climax of the 
first Great War was finally and insepar- 
ably to link America with the fortunes 
of the Old World and of Britain . 
Here is set out a long story of the 
English speaking peoples Nor 
should we now seek to define precisely 
the exact terms of ultimate union.” In 
the interest of prophetic fulfillment 
many a bon mot has been suppressed 
and many an irritation denied even a 
passing mention. 

Of mingled British and American des- 
cent Sir Winston sets an example of self- 
abnegating search for concord in a very 
discreet use of the words “England” and 
“English” which he uses hardly more 
often than one of his fellows of the poli- 
tical craft seeking election from a riding 
with a strong Scottish minority. He well 
knows there are ancient animosities, 
struggles and cherished glories which 
have kept great peoples of a single ton- 
gue apart, and he is too wise to believe 
they are mere passive obstacles. Of Par- 
nell he writes: “From his mother, the 
daughter of an American admiral who 
had acquired distinction fighting the 
British, he had acquired a hatred and 
contempt. for English ways and institu- 
tions.” Yet it is apparent that Churchill’s 
faith has not faltered nor his confidence 
wavered. What he gives to the world 
in the days of his retirement in glory 
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was written in the days when he prop- 
hesied in derision, and he knew then 
as he knows now that a jeremiad and 
an epic may both convey the truth. 

So, in this volume of history’s epics 
he has devoted over a quarter of the 
pages to the American Civil War. Here, 
as elsewhere, his use of secondary 
sources betray him into inaccuracy, but 
always he remains a popularizer of 
genius. He has placed his fame and his 
pen in the service of his ideal of Eng- 
lish-speaking unity—a cause of which 
there is no happier advocate. Some may 
question whether he has written his- 
tory, but all must admit that history is 
what his writing is. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 


The Battle of Cowpens, by Kenneth 
Roberts. 111 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


A FRAGMENT is apt to be unsatisfac- 


tory, even when it is the work of 
Kenneth Roberts. The Battle of Cow- 


pens represents the last piece of histori- 


. to catch him and smash him” 


cal writing that Mr. Roberts finished 
before his death on July 21, 1957. 
Originally prepared in shorter form for 
Collier's, Mr. Roberts enlarged upon it 
and submitted it to the publisher in its 
present form. 

One who has read Oliver Wiswell, 
for example, by Roberts, will recall the 
sympathy with which Roberts presented 
the Tory or English point of view in the 
American Revolution. With equal ease, 
in this short book of 111 pages, the 
Patriot or American viewpoint is offered 
to the reader. 

General Daniel Morgan is the central 
figure. He was ordered on December 
16, 1780 by General Nathaniel Greene 
to harass General Cornwallis as the 
latter moved from South Carolina 
through North Carolina on his way to 
Virginia. Colonel Banastre Tarleton and 
his cavalry were ordered by Cornwallis 
to “wipe out” Morgan, “to catch him 
and smash him.” That was precisely 
what Tarleton tried to do on January 17, 
1781 at the Cowpens, in western South 
Carolina, an area in which a coarse, 
wild grass grew luxuriantly both sum- 
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mer and winter and where cattle were 
allowed to roam throughout the year. 

Morgan was able to draw Tarleton’s 
men into a trap and to defeat them de- 
cisively. Tarleton, in less than an hour, 
lost 110 men killed, 200 wounded, and 
500 more were made prisoners. Tarleton 
escaped but left his rich stores and bag- 
gage to Morgan and the needy Ameri- 
cans. 

The book will appeal to admirers of 
Kenneth Roberts; others may not con- 
sider it of particular value. 


Paut Kinrery 


Once to Sinai, by H. F. M. Prescott. 
310 pp. Macmillan. $5. 


Fo YEARS ago, under the title Friar 
Felix at Large, the author began 
an account of Friar Felix Fabri’s two 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem in 1480 and 
1483. On the latter pilgrimage, Friar 
Felix seized the opportunity offered 
him of continuing his travels beyond 
Jerusalem to Sinai, and then to Cairo 
and Alexandria. It is this further jour- 
ney that Miss Prescott presents in Once 
to Sinai, illumining the friar’s account 
with knowledge gleaned from compar- 
able journals, both contemporary and 
modern, and from a_thorough-going 
study of the regions he traversed. 

A boon to the historian, Once to 
Sinai is a delight to the discriminating 
general reader as well. Meticulously 
exact though she is in citing sources, 
and scrupulously careful to keep con- 
clusions within the bounds of evidence, 





Miss Prescott yet maintains a lively, 
witty style. Frequently she gives Friar 
Felix an opportunity to speak for him- 
self, and her obvious pleasure in the 
jovial Dominican’s zest for seeing what's 
beyond the next hill is reflected in the 
choices she makes from his long, elabor- 
ate, learning-studded Evagatorium. 

With Miss Prescott, the reader hur- 
ries after Friar Felix of Ulm and the 
remaining band of twenty pilgrims 
through the Tih desert to Sinai, down 
the mountains to the Red Sea, thence 
to Cairo, up the Nile to Alexendria, to 
Venice by way of one of the great spice 
galleys, and on home to Ulm. 

Friar Felix, with his perennial good 
nature, seems always to land on his 
feet—from the time that he permits him- 
self to be fobbed off with the least pre- 
possessing donkey in the lot for the 
desert journey, only to discover that he 
really has the best mount in the caval- 
cade, to the occasion on his homeward 
journey when, with Father John, he is 
given “poor man’s lodging” in the hold 
of the galley and finds it the most com- 
fortable place on the ship, nicely sit- 
uated for handouts from the kitchen 
and well removed from the cold and 
dampness of the sea. 

No man to wish to benefit by the 
misfortune of another, he nevertheless 
dons with joy the handsome pair of 
blue-grey shoes a sick knight offers him 
for the trip up Mount Sinai: “I bought 
these shoes to go up the mountain in 
them; but as I can’t go up I beg you to 
accept them and so give me a share in 
the footsteps which you will tread.” 
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Up the mountain he goes in them, 
and down again, and all the way home 
to the welcoming embrace of good Prior 
Fuchs of Ulm. One concludes that he 
lays aside this rather unclerical footgear 
with the same regret with which he 
sacrifices to Dominican custom his splen- 
did pilgrim’s beard, which he felt made 
him look “bolder, more considerable, 
more robust, comely and reverend,” “ 
natural ornament,” he thought, “em- 
bellishing a man’s face.” 

Sister Mary Puruiepa, B.V.M. 


Longer Life, by George Soule. 15] 
pp. Viking. $3. 


fA commence usually connotes a 
dry as dust collection of facts, in- 
tended to impress you by the sheer 
weight of the collection. In a sense this 
book is a compendium, for there are 
summarized large quantities of highly 
technical surveys of the medical, psy- 
chological, sociological, economic and 
political concepts and effects of “aging.” 
The collecting, however, is so well bal- 
anced and well written that the infor 
mation insinuates itself into your con 
sciousness, letting you almost read as 
you run. 

George Soule has accomplished two 
objectives in this book.The first of these 
is to draw together from the vast re 
search made within the past decade, var- 
ious salient findings about the aged. 
The conclusion based on all this re 
search is that “aging” is indefinable, 
except chronologically, and the only 
sure thing about “aging” in our modern 
world is that our chronological life span 
has been increasing steadily through 
out most of the globe within the last 
century. He outlines some of the prob 
lems which confront us because of the 
increase in the number of those who 
have lived past two crucial chronological 
age limits, namely, forty-five and sixty- 
five. Forty-five is the age beyond which 
workers seeking employment find im 
creasing resistence from employers to hire 
them. Soule demonstrates at length, bas- 
ing his presentation on research done by 
several groups of experts, that aging is 
relative, and within even the age groups 
over sixty-five, gainful work and labor 
can be performed, actually aiding in 
expanding ‘the life of those doing it. 

His second objective is to propose 
remedies to the problems presented. 
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First 1e suggests that the Social Secur- 
ity laws be changed to permit gainful 
employment even while receiving OASI 
pensions, eliminating the provisions that 
terminate payment with gainful employ- 
ment. Then he presents, in no uncertain 
terms, the main proposal of his book: 
elimination of the segregation now im- 
posed upon the aged in our society. The 
basis of his plea for reintegrating the 
older members of our nation into the 
mainstream of life is the purely reason- 
able ground that such persons have a 
tremendous contribution to make to the 
economic and political progress of the 
nation. And he concludes with the 
startling suggestion, which may not be 
far from true in our increasingly secular 
culture, that our inclination to segregate 
the aged on a chronological or any other 
basis, is due to our unspoken fear of 
death. All in all, what he asks for, with- 
out seeming to know it, is a truly 
Christian solution—in the long run the 
only solution. 
Marcaret DeverEAux Conway 


The Undiscovered Self, by C. G. 
Jung. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 
113 pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
3 


N THIS VOLUME the famous Swiss 
psychiatrist adds his voice to those of 
the many writers who are concerned 
with and troubled by the “crisis of our 
age.” Jung holds that the problems be- 
setting modern society are primarily 
problems of the individual, resulting 
from the fact that the modern mind fails 
to integrate within itself its conscious 
and its unconscious constituents. 

In evaluating Jung’s ideas one has to 
distinguish three different aspects of 
them: the description and, to some ex- 
tent, the analysis of the state of modern 
society and the place individual man 
occupies therein; the explanation of 
these facts in terms of Jung’s psychology 
and theory of human nature; the reme- 
dies or correctives he considers as re- 
quired and effective. 

Most of what Jung has to say on the 
first point is not particularly new; it has 
been said, and sometimes said better, by 
several sociologists and, especially, by 
some of the existentialist philosophers: 
the authenticity of existence gets lost 
under the pressure of the group, enforc- 
ing conformity; man is conceived, and 
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C. G. Jung: “Crisis of our age”’ 


conceives himself, mainly as filling a 
place and exercizing a function, and not 
as an unique individual; the group, the 
mass, the state reign supreme and swal- 
low up the person who thus is more and 
more estranged from himself. This dis- 
astrous development is, according to 
Jung, largely the result of the dissocia- 
tion of the conscious and the uncon- 
scious sides of man’s psyche. 

This brief report is, of course, not the 
place for an analysis and critique of 
Jung’s psychology. Fully to appraise his 
ideas one would have, first of all, to 
separate the observable facts from their 
hypothetical interpretations, a precau- 
tion which is but too often ignored by 
admirers and critics alike. Even greater 
caution is in place when one tries to 
understand what the author says on the 
measures to be adopted as counteracting 
the threatening destruction of individ- 
uality. 

At first sight, one is struck by Jung’s 
emphasis on the necessity of a return to 
religion. This favorable impression van- 
ishes, however, as soon as one realizes 
what religion means to Jung. It is time, 
he writes (p. 38), that “the Christian 
mythology be understood symbolically”; 
symbolic, namely, of the unconscious 
forces at work in the depth of the 


human being. It thus becomes under- 


standable that, apparently, no difference 
is seen between the Christian and the 
Buddhistic conception. Religion is not 


based on the recognition of incontrover- 
tible truth, let alone on Revelation, but 
the externalization of inner urges of, as 
Jung says, an irrational nature. 

More than any of the previous works 
this one ought to make clear that Jung’s 
notion of religion, its essence and sig- 
nificance, is separated by an unbridge- 
able abyss from that of Christian faith. 
Moreover, his acquaintance with and 
understanding of Christian religion, 
especially of Catholicism, is apparently 
rather superficial. But even so it is in- 
explicable that a conscientious and 
widely read scholar attribute to St. 
Ignatius the statement of the “end sanc- 
tifying the means” (p. 38). It ought to 
be known by now that this remark is 
not found in the writings of either 
Ignatius or any of his disciples, but 
stems from a malicious insinuation in 
the Lettres Provinciales by Pascal. 

The slender volume will prove of in- 
terest to anyone desirous to become 
acquainted with Jung’s ideas. But no 
reader ought to be misled in seeing 
there some sort of rapprochement of 
analytic psychology and Catholic faith. 

Rupo.r ALLERs 


The Volunteers, by David L. Sills. 
320 pp. Free Press. $6. 


HIS CAREFUL stuDy of the National 

Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
best known for Salk vaccine and the 
March of Dimes, raises questions basic 
to all organizations. From the organiza- 
tion point of view, the two big prob- 
lems are what to do about membership 
apathy, and how to keep goals from be- 
ing clouded by intervening pressures 
and interests. 

Sills, a sociologist from Columbia 
University, deals at length with the 
recruiting, training and involvement of 
volunteers. He shows that although mo- 
tives for joining may differ from human- 
itarianism to sheer self-interest in be- 
coming known in a favorable light, 
nevertheless, after a relatively short time 
the volunteers get sold on the organiza- 
tion’s work and ideals. This happens as 
they actually see the work done with 
specific patients, as they hear first-hand 
reports on progress in research, as they 
check and pay hospital bills for medical 
care. The person interested in the com- 
munity, the research-oriented, the busi- 
nessman who counts the per cent of 
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overhead, each one can focus on some 
pleasing aspect of the Foundation. 

The fund-raiser may wish to ponder 
some of the questions raised by Sills: 
the resentment of professional fund- 
raisers who use slick business-like meth- 
ods and pre-established quotas; the pride 
of those who actually collect the money 
in their role as servants of community 
well-being and not simply canvassers; 
the interest and pride in thinking up 
stunts (the most spectacular of which 
was a broadcast in a crowded chain- 
store, “There is a killer in your midst”); 
the dilemmas of an independent cam- 
paign versus community chest drives, of 
many small donations versus fewer, 
larger donations. 

Those interested in social action will 
enjoy the section on the Foundation as 
a social movement. Here Sills shows 
the long term effects of early decisions 
in setting up the organization. He shows 
how volunteers feel emotionally in- 
volved in something which they see as 
bigger than themselves, as a war on a 
dangerous enemy. He shows that this 
social movement has not rejected any 
favorite customs or values (as have 
many other U.S. religious, political or 
prohibition movements), but rather is 
an embodiment of the American way 
of life for those who work in it; he 
makes vivid comparisons to the Red 
Cross, the WCTU, the YMCA, the 
Townsend Plan movement. 

This is a ponderous book, but well 
worth wading through for its many im- 
portant insights. It will be of special 
interest to members and leaders of asso- 
ciations with local action groups, to 
fund-raisers, to social-actionists bent on 
capturing American interest and enthu- 
siasm for their cause. 

Satty WHALEN Cassipy 


Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship, 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 192 
pp. Hanover House. $2.95. 


{ T 1s possible that many of the readers 

which the Catholic Viewpoint Series 
will attract are of precisely the banner- 
waving, Catholic-ready-answer mental- 
ity that makes it necessary for thinking 
men, like Fr. Gardiner in the present 
volume, to demonstrate that Catholics 
need not be unreasonable in their view- 
points. 

Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship 
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is divided into three parts, all equal- 
ly important. It might be more profit- 
able to read the third part, the Appen- 
dices, first. They reproduce the pro 
and con, by individuals and agen- 
cies of the current book banning flare- 
ups. They place us right in the midst 
of an emotional conflict, which for 
all its word-slinging is very real. It is 
sometimes better to begin with realities, 
rather than principles. 

Fr. Gardiner himself begins Part I 
with “The Position of the Church” on 
censorship in general. The content of 
the Catholic tradition and Canon Law 
concerning the prohibition of reading 
are dealt with in a workmanlike man- 
ner. One might have preferred that 
some cognizance had been taken of 
Msgr. Johnson’s articles on the Index 
and on Canon 1399 (Downside Review, 
Spring, 1955, and Summer, 1956). But 
his comparison of Church legislation on 
obscenity and the recent (June, 1957) 
Supreme Court decisions on pornogra- 
phy are refreshing and edifying; they 
are apparently in considerable accord! 

The bulk of the book, Part II, is con- 
cerned with “The Censorship Contro- 
versy in the United States.” The histor- 
ies, purposes, functions and operations 
of the Legion of Decency and the 
National Office for Decent Literature 
are reported and examined in some de- 
tail. The objections of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and various Book 
Publishers Councils are analyzed. 

There has been considerable name- 
calling on both sides, and neither side 
has a monopoly on wisdom, zeal or “con- 
cern for the moral climate of America.” 
Fr. Gardiner's whole purpose, through- 
out the book is not to “refute” but 
rather to attempt to make possible a 
rational exchange of opinion, in a very 
real and personal way, between men of 
good will on either side of this “censor- 
ship controversy”—and there are many. 

Josepu J. Carpino 


My Thirty-Third Year, by Gerhard 
A. Fittkau. 263 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $4.50. 


{= conquest of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Germany by the Russians at the 
end of World War II is still one of the 
main topics of current German litera- 
ture. In the opinion of this reviewer, 





who personally experienced the inva. 
sion of German soil by the Soviets, 
Monsignor Fittkau’s book is by far the 
best and most significant account yet 
written of the nightmarish event. 

Shortly after the author had been ap. 
‘pointed pastor of a small parish in East 
Prussia, the Soviet wave hit his teri- 
tory. The 700 year old community was 
destroyed. The people who survived 
the reign of violence, rape, murder and 
looting, among them Father Fittkau, 
were carted by rail box-cars in a three 
week journey to a slave labor camp in 
the arctic Petchora-Vorkute region ad- 
jacent to the western top of Siberia. 

Father Fittkau spent one year in the 
camp, his thirty-third year. He writes, “I 
was not different in my wretched ap- 
pearance, in my physical misery, in my 
struggle to stay alive, in my material 
helplessness than any other prisoner in 
the camp. Yet my priesthood gave pur- 
pose to every day of my life and saved 
me from the pit of futility and despair 
that swallowed up those who could find 
nothing to live for in an _ existence 
wrenched out of the context that had 
given it meaning. Stripped of church, 
formal ceremonies, respect, dignity, the 
naked priesthood still could function.” 

The book will satisfy the curiosity of 
those who have long wanted a reliable 
account of events that have crystallized 
in familiar conversational terms like 
Russian conquest, sealed boxcars, de 
portation to Siberia, slave labor camps, 
interrogation in NKVD dungeons. But 
above all, it makes transparent the real- 
ity of grace. In a life in which the 
agonies of body and soul have become 
the norms of existence the spirit of ma- 
turing faith, of unwavering hope, and 
of atoning charity sustains the Catho- 
lic priest, the Lutheran minister, Ortho- 
dox Christians and people of good will 
from the strangest places. Thus Father 
Fittkau’s story becomes an eminently 
significant contribution to a fuller 
understanding of the life of the Mysti- 
cal Body in our age. 

Monsignor Fittkau is now executive 
director of the American St. Boniface 
Society in New York, an organization 
devoted to assisting in the spiritual care 
of millions of expellees and refugees 
from countries now largely under Rus 
sian occuption. To them, to “my parish- 
ioners, scattered over the earth from 
Canada to Siberia,” the book is dedi- 
cated. Herz R. Kuesn 
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TEE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


Reprints and 
New Editions 





“H story,’ Henry Ford once ex- 
ploded, “is bunk!” Hugh Ross 
Williamson, a brilliant if unorthodox 
English historian and writer of historical 
fiction, is inclined to agree with him. 
He would, I think, change Napoleon’s 
dictum that “History is fiction agreed 
upon,” to read, -“History is inferior 
fiction agreed upon.” Such petulant 
definitions may satisfy our sense of the 
limitations of historical method, but 
they do not explain history's triumphs, 
and they are many. At its best history 
is a mode of contemplation; the past 
clamors for interpretation, especially in 
an age of crisis such as ours. Yet, since 
most of the past has vanished, how can 
we be sure that what we read as history 
really is history? 

To this problem the chief planner 
and editorial advisor of The New Cam- 
bridge Modern History, Sir George 
Clark, addresses himself in his general 
introduction to a work which will reach 
fourteen volumes upon completion. 
Two volumes of this completely new 
edition of a work originally planned and 
edited by the great Lord Acton are now 
available. They are Volume I, “The 
Renaissance, 1493-1520” and Volume 
VII, “The Old Regime, 1713-1763 
(both $7.50, New York: Cambridge 
University Press). The complete New 
Cambridge Modern History, by the 
way, will comprise twelve volumes of 
text, one atlas volume, and a volume 
entitled “Companion to Modern His- 
tory”; the final text volume will be 
called, appropriately enough, “The Era 
of Violence.” 

History, in terms of these volumes is 
“a coherent body of judgments true to 
the facts.” What is the true relevance 
of a given fact, of course, is a part of 
the problem of the historian. Through 
malice or through ignorance an histor- 
ian may make a mistaken judgment be- 
cause the true meaning of a fact has 
been lost. Sir George gives as an 
example of this point the contention of 
an eminent historian that Catherine of 
Aragon was a traitor to England, whose 
Queen she was, because she wrote to 
the Spanish king, her nephew, in 
Spanish, ending with the words “who 
kisses your hand.” The simple examina- 
tion of an elementary Spanish grammar, 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


Sir George observes drily, would have 
shown that the Queen’s words are the 
immemorial Spanish formula for ending 
a letter. Of such errors, sometimes, are 
the dark legends of history made. Here 
we have one reason for the constant re- 
writing of history; as more is discovered, 
as more is freshly known, new judg- 
ments have to be made. 

Thorough research, determined ob- 
jectivity and prudent human judgment 
would seem to be some of the major 
requirements for history-writing. As 
each chapter is written by an expert in 
the topic covered, thoroughness of re- 
search can be taken for granted; the 
generous overall plan explained by 
Sir George in his introduction demon- 
states that this multi-volumed history 
has a core of responsibility. Some his- 
tories—Macaulay on England is a good 
example—are so individualistic, so per- 
sonal, that one has little faith in their 
objectivity. Others are so determinedly 
objective that they are dull compila- 
tions of fact. The two volumes of the 
New Cambridge escape censure for be- 
ing too personal and too detached. The 
fine play of informed minds over mat- 
ter superbly shown and known in its 
causes and effects gives excitement and 
authority to these volumes. 

The theme of “the momentum of 
monarchy” in Volume I, for example, 
is the magnet to draw facts together in 
pattern. This volume contains a brilliant 
chapter on a difficult subject, “The 
Papacy and the Catholic Church,” 
which is a wonderful example of achiev- 
ing balance without pussy-footing. “In 
addition to international diplomacy and 
domestic politics, which show the emer- 
gence of Prussia and Russia in central 
Europe and the increasing rivalry of 
France and England in the West and on 
the high seas,” we read on the first page 
of Volume VII, “the present study 
makes an attempt to tell this story in the 
context of appropriate economic condi- 
tions, governmental institutions, social 
structure and prevailing ideas.” This 


sentence indicates much of the ground 


covered by these two volumes. Under 
“ideas” come arts and letters as well as 
philosophy. 


Our own Henry Adams was an his- 
torian of a range almost as encyclopedic 
as that of Lord Acton’s original group 
or that of the present Cambridge his- 
torians. Such is the demonstration of 
A Henry Adams Reader (Doubleday, 
$5), edited by Elizabeth Stevenson. 
Even when he is being a “Medievalist” 
or “Autobiographer,” to use two of Miss 
Stevenson’s section headings, Henry 
Adams was the prober of the past for its 
own meaning and for its meaning for 
the present. For anyone who wishes to 
have a well rounded view of Henry 
Adams from one book only, A Henry 
Adams Reader will certainly fill the bill, 
although the book will probably send 
any reader who falls under Adams’ sway 
and charm to the books from which 
these well chosen, lengthy excerpts 
have been taken. Adams on Captain 
John Smith, on the Song of Roland, on 
Thomas _ Jefferson’s perfidy to the 
Indians, on Chartes Cathedral, or on 
Robert Louis Stevenson in Samoa— 
these are some of the aspects of Adams 
as critical observer to be found in this 
book. Theoretically, Henry Adams was 
more concerned with the intangibles of 
history, the play of forces, than he was 
with the people in history, but again and 
again he found forces and heroes in- 
seperable; he was a poet, biographer, 
and novelist as well as an historian; in 
her selections Miss Stevenson represents 
the separate strands of Adams’ fabric as 
well as his skill at interweaving many 
strands together. 

Some excellent current paperbound 
reprints show us history under the ap- 
proach of the biographer. Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and the Four Kings, by Amy 
Kelly (Vintage, $1:25), “a study of in- 
dividuals who set their stamp upon the 
events of their time,” is a most absorb- 
ing thriller about the great events in 
twelfth-century England and France. 
Queen Eleanor, who lived to be eighty 
and was a woman of astounding intel- 
ligence and culture, was successively 
queen of France and England and the 
mother of Richard the Lion-Hearted 
and King John. Written large in the 
history of the century was the struggle 
of the “highhearted Plantagenets” to 
carve a family empire in France and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Thoughts in Solitude, by Thomas 
Merton. 123 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3. 


y= THIRTY-NINE chapters of this 
latest book by the Trappist monk, 
Thomas Merton, are distinctly in the 
genre of his Seeds of Contemplation, 
and No Man Is an Island. The author 
remarks of the spiritual notes which 
were the genesis of these meditations 
that they were put on paper in the years 
1953 and 1954, during which, quite 
providentially, he was favored to enjoy 
special opportunities for solitude and 
reflection. But at once he is at pains to 
tell us that they are not by any means 
subjective or autobiographical in the 
sense of being an account of spiritual 
adventures which, even had they 
occurred, would never have been placed 
on paper. These are merely “thoughts 
on the contemplative life,”—fundamen- 
tal intuitions which seemed, at the time, 
to have a basic importance, and were 
“some of the things the author most 
wanted to say to himself and to those 
who might be inclined to agree with 
him.” For in a totalitarian age, he says, 
which has striven to devaluate and de- 
grade the: human person, we have a 
right to demand a hearing for any and 
every sane reaction in favor of man’s in- 
alienable solitude and his interior free- 
dom. Hence, “the murderous din of our 
materialism cannot be allowed to silence 
the independent voices which will never 
cease to speak: whether they be the 
voices of Christian saints, or the voices 
of Oriental sages like Lao-Tse or the 
Zen Masters, or the voices of men like 
Thoreau or Martin Buber, or Max 
Picard.” And those who know the lat- 
ter’s World of Silence, Merton points 
out, will be conscious of its inspiration 
on many of his own pages. 

Anyone who has read Merton’s auto- 
biographical works will know with what 
intense dedication, almost anxiety, he is 
exercised with regard to solitude. He 
entered the monastery hoping to find 
some of it, which he did to an extent, 
but never so completely as he had 
wished. After ordination he was ap- 
pointed Master of Scholastics, by no 
means a hermit’s occupation. But in the 
years in which these notes were written, 
he seems to have come upon at least a 
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partial fulfillment. Too, from.the manu- 
script of a Trappist lay-brother who 
lived at Gethsemani with Merton over 
these years we learn that the brother 
was permitted to transform an old tool- 
shed into a “hermitage” for the former’s 
solitude and prayer. From one so pre- 
occupied with this concept of solitude, 
and who seems to have a special call 
to it, even in the heart of a flourishing 
monastic community, we might expect 
balance, perspective and profundity—in 
a word, an experiential knowledge of 
the subject. And this the author leaves 
little doubt that he has, as the reader 
will be aware once he turns the pages 
of this precious volume. 

Its arrangement is in two parts: 
“Aspects of the Spiritual Life” and “The 
Love of Solitude.” In the first part one 
is presented with a whole theology, in 
miniature, of the spiritual life. And the 
accent, a positive one, is decidedly on 
life—not merely as something to be 
known and studied, but to be lived... 
a life that is not uprooted from man’s 
human condition and transplanted into 
the realm of the angels, but one in 
which men are spiritual men when they 
live “as men seeking God.” One seri- 
ously interested in living this life must 
stand outside himself, as it were, in 
order to have a correct perspective on 
reality, for “the death by which we 
enter into it (the spiritual life) is not 
an escape from reality,” but a complete 





Millar Burrows: Continued story 


gift of ourselves, a total commitment ty 
reality. And Merton pursues an analysis 
of this objective with emphasis on such 
subjects as asceticism, which must be 
begun and carried on “with a supreme 
respect for temperament, character and 
emotion, and for everything that makes 
us human,” for a saint is a perfect man; 
unity in the spiritual life; self-conquest, 
which is not the conquest of ourselyg 
by ourselves, but by the Holy Ghost 
renouncement; desire for virtue; and 
numerous other titles. Merton is pro- 
found throughout, yet simple and in- 
tensely practical. In the second part he 
continues the theme, centering the focus 
on the love of solitude. 

This, as it were, in miniature, theo 
logy of the spiritual life, is by no means 
a mere recipe for hermits. Its truths and 
ponderings have a bearing on the life of 
every man, indeed, as Merton indicates 
on the whole future of the world. No 
one will want to miss these “reflections 
on man’s solitude before God, man’s 
dialogue with God in silence, and the 
interrelation of our personal solitudes 
with one another,” which define the 
subject-matter of these beautiful medi- 
tations. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
by Millar Burrows. 434 pp. Vik- 
ing. $6.50. 


D* Burrows presents us with a 
sequel to his earlier work, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, a book which was 
sucked up into the best seller list for a 
while. This present volume takes up the 
story where the other left off and sum- 
marizes scholarly research from the time 
of the fourth excavation at Qumran 
along the Dead Sea, February-April, 
1955. The author relies mostly upon the 
Thanksgiving Psalms, the Rules of the 
Community, the War Scrolls and some 
of the biblical commentaries to cast 
further light upon such questions as the 
type of Jewish community that pro 
duced the scrolls, their beliefs and prac- 
tises, their possible contact with Chris 
tianity. 

The book was written for the average 
reader who has had no technical -train- 
ing in biblical science nor even any pre 
vious introduction to the scrolls. The 
author, therefore, dispensed with. all 
footnotes and references, although an 
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excelle:t bibliography is found at the 
end. Yet, we wonder how many of his 
jntend:d readers will be interested in 
the exhaustive enumeration of various, 
conflic'ing opinions, many of which the 
author himself rejects as fanciful con- 
jectures. Chapters 17-21, for instance, 
are liable to involve the uninitiated in 
a web of dates, complicated events, 
theorics and hypotheses. Why bother 
to explain “the highly imaginative re- 
interpretations” of A. P. Davies which 
Burrows admits “are so far from any- 
thing even remotely suggested by the 
texts themselves that few scholars would 
consider it worthwhile to take time to 
refute them”? 

The most valuable section of the book 
is “Part Two: Christian Origins in the 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls.” With a 
calm, steady, balanced judgment, Dr. 
Burrows shows clearly the similarity yet 
unique differences between Christian- 
ity and the Qumran community. The 
two movements are in some respects 
parallel, but in their main lines inde- 
pendent of each other. The difference 
between them lies in the person of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Qumran shows no 
hint of a pre-existent Messiah, who dies 
for the sins of the world, fulfilling in 
himself all of the previous prophecies. 
In New Testament thought, salvation is 
already achieved in Jesus Christ; the 
final age of the world is present. 

The apostles were more influenced by 
Qumran than was Jesus himself. Bur- 
tows here points out the necessity of 
distinguishing between the teaching of 
Jesus and the apostolic interpretation 
and application of our Lord’s words—a 
distinction which modern Catholic and 
non-Catholic writers call the various 
“Gospel dimensions.” Even though both 
the early Church and the Dead Sea 
Covenanters considered themselves the 
true Israel, the inheritor of the promises 
and the congregation of the elect, still 
Qumran had no world mission except to 
conquer and destroy the non-Jews. The 
apostles were sent out into the world; 
Qumran retracted from the world into 
the silence of the desert. 

In studying the effects of the scrolls 
upon the Old Testament texts, Dr. 
Burrows shows that the scribe who 
copied the sacred books was also an in- 
terpreter, freely adding explanatory 
notes and at times revising the order of 
chapters. The copyist was constantly 
bringing the written text up to date 
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with any theological advance in oral 
traditions. 

Burrows inserts his own ideas of free 
discussion and liberty of thought into 
the organization of Qumran. His eulogy 
of its democracy of action hardly squares 
with what we know of its long period 
of training, its stringent disciplinary 
measures, and the constant study of the 
law under priestly supervision. Yet he 
writes well of the sect’s particular type 
of dualism, essentially different from 
Persian Zoroastrianism, and of the 
Covenanter’s conviction of man’s need 
for divine salvation. 

Readers will find this book to be the 
most complete and up-to-date account of 
the scrolls, written by a recognized 
scholar of solid, critical judgment. 

CarroLtt, STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


The Essence of the Bible, by Paul 


Claudel. Translated by Wade 
Baskin. 120 pp. Philosophical 
Library. $3. 


Ancor reading this volume will at 
once be struck by the simple but 
profound attachment of Paul Claudel to 
Holy Scripture and to the Church, the 
guardian of Scripture. Attachment to 
the Bible, however, does not necessarily 
produce a worthwhile book about the 
Bible; and it is necessary—as well as 
distressing—to record that the present 
work has little to recommend it as an 
introduction to Holy Writ. 

It is true that Claudel emphasizes 
two salient points about the Bible—that 
it has a real organic unity and that it is 
from start to finish centered around 
Christ—but his own approach to Scrip- 
ture is so arbitrary and even reactionary 
that educated Catholics who have had 
any taste at all of contemporary trends 
in Catholic exegesis will find the 
volume disappointing and even distaste- 
ful. 

For Claudel is an ardent enthusiast 
for the symbolic interpretation of Scrip- 
ture: back of the literal sense is the 
deeper spiritual and allegorical sense, 
and it is the latter sense alone or at least 
principally that gives food to the heart 
and the soul. This in itself is not neces- 
sarily a disastrous position, but in prac- 
tice it soon becomes apparent that the 


sense of Scripture consists in the 


thoughts occasioned in the reader by the 
reading of the literal sense—a position 
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‘| New Summer Highlights 


Contemporary Moral 
Theology 


Volume I: Questions in 
Fundamental Moral Theology 


John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald 
Kelly, S.J. The first volume in a 
new series dealing with the mod- 
ern problems confronting today’s 
moralist, as well as the more re- 
cent opinions and approaches to 
the traditional problems. 0 


The Catholic Church 
and Salvation 


In the Light of Recent Pronounce- 
ments by the Holy See 


Msgr. Joseph Clifford Fenton. A 
study of the Catholic dogma of 
salvation in the light of magis- 
terial documents and_ historical 
backgrounds. $3.25 








A Father Faber Heritage 


Compiled by Sister Mary Mer- 
cedes, S.N.D. de Namur. Selected 
readings from the great works of 
Father Faber, one of the truly 
great spiritual writers of modern 
times. In these beautiful passages 
and essays his vigorous thought 
comes alive again and reflects the 
undying value of his spiritual vi- 
sion. $4.75 





Biblical Subject Index 


Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. 
A comprehensive index of all the 
books of the Bible according to 
subject. With its abundance of 
cross-references, this book will be 
an invaluable addition to any li- 
brary. Soon .50 





Christian Perfection 
and Married Life 


Joseph M. Perrin, O.P. Translated 
by P. D. Gilbert. The married 
state is the major means of attain- 
ing perfection for those whom 
God has called to it. The author 
here outlines the principles of 
Christian perfection and shows 
how the married state can con- 
tribute to the sanctification of its 
members. $1.95 





Wherever good books are sold 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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HELICON PRESS 


a new Catholic Publisher 


The Schwann Travel Guides 


Designed for pilgrim, art-historian, 
student of western culture 


LOURDES AND 
CATHEDRAL TOUR 


128 pp. 70 illus. $1.50 


“In our opinion no other available 
guidebook in English is so authorita- 
tive and compact a cicerone. Every 
page of it crammed with art histor 
and other helpful details.”” AMERIC. 


“An unusually literate and compre- 
hensive guide . . . a thorough, inte- 
grated, unhurried presentation of 
Gothic Art at its best.” JUBILEE 


“Attractively designed with _ line 
drawings and maps.” PUBLISHERS 
WEEKLY 


“There are few readers who would 
not enjoy this travel guide.” THE 
MISSIONARY CATECHIST 


“The way in which the text blends 
extensive factual reporting and in- 
tensive interpretation is an editorial 
achievement. The book contains so 
much information so well presented.” 
THE PRIEST 


ROME (a Schwann Guide) 


128 pp. 58 illus. 2 maps of Rome and 
Vatican City, $1.50. Contains: Rome 
of the Martyrs—Rome of the Cata- 
combs—Michelangelo and Raphael in 
Rome—Rome of the Baroque—Mu- 
seums in Rome—Vatican City—etc. 


Also: 


HOLY PAGANS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Jean Danielou, S.J. 


In this book one of the great scholars 
of the Christian World shows us how 
Scripture and Tradition regard as 
“holy” the men of the Nations (Abel, 
Noe, Job, Lot, the Queen of Sheba) 
and takes us back to the universal or 
“cosmic covenant” made by God with 
all mankind. $3.00. 


In Preparation: 


HISTORY OF CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MUSIC 
by Karl Gustav Fellerer 


A thorough development of Church 
music from the time of Constantine 
to contemporary America and Europe. 
With 112 excerpts of the music char- 
acteristic of the respective schools 
and movements. Professor Fellerer, 
head of the Academy of Music of the 
University of Cologne, writes in a 
most pleasant literary style. 


Call your nearest bookstore! 


HELICON PRESS 
5305 East Drive Baltimore 27, Md. 

















which obviously opens the way to the 
most subjective and arbitrary of inter- 
pretations. Claudel severely criticizes 
Catholic exegetes who strive to reach 
the sense of Scripture by critical and 
historical analysis of the text, deplores 
what he calls the vogue of the Masoretic 
text in modern Old Testament exegesis, 
and has a blind admiration for the 
Vulgate which apparently prevents him 
from admitting in it the slightest error 
or inexactness. 

It is not pleasant to be so harsh on a 
work written in the old age of a man 
who was at once an eminent poet and 
a saintly Catholic. Nevertheless, the 
volume must be judged on its own 
merits. On these grounds the book is not 
recommended save to those who by rea- 
son of their professional duties need to 
read. all the works of Paul Claudel. 

R. F. Smarru, S.J. 


World Crisis and the Catholic, 
Studies Published on the Occasion 
of the Second World Congress for 
the Lay Apostolate. 231 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3. 


 Bromrgr from the Americas, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa here discuss 
such modern phenomena as group dy- 
namics, the growing world community, 
symbolic logic, automation, and such 
age-old problems as how the Church 
can adapt itself to new cultures and 
civilizations, how Catholics can best fur- 
ther economic and social justice and 
bear witness to the truth and charity of 
Christ. 

Characteristically, the volume as a 
whole is long on social and _ political 
awareness, short on the arts and sci- 
ences. Contributors range from the 
Chancellor of West Germany to the 
King of Ruanda, from a Swiss architect 
to a Brazilian military college professor. 
Whether Korean, Chinese, Japanese or 
Ruandese, however, all have received 
some Western education and acquired 
some Western background. The United 
States contributes pieces by George 
Meany, on the second industrial revolu- 
tion and the trade unions, and by Ann 
Blyth, “vivacious film star,” who turns 
in an eerie combination of papal quota- 
tions and blurbs for one of her current 
movies. 

A most fascinating aspect is the vari- 
ety of views on Western Christendom 


and whether the Church today is “top 
Western” to make an impact on nop 
Westerners. Dr. John Wu _ concludes 
that Eastern cultures cannot be “bap- 
tized” until the West returns to its 
“much-neglected” heritage of Christian 
mysticism. Christopher Dawson believes 
that the Church is sufhciently “Eastern” 
because it was born in the Orient and 
some of its institutions and practices 
came from there, albeit many centuries 
ago. Korean John Chang believes that 
the Church enjoys great prestige in the 
non-Christian countries of the East and 
that it needs to bring to Eastern intel- 
lectuals the Christian teaching of the 
brotherhood of man. He assumes that 
basically a Christendom still exists in 
the West. Mutara III of Ruanda de 
clares that “the African soul looks to the 
Church for all the moral values, the 
justice and the charity of her Christian 
civilization, for everything in her that is 
religious, and not specifically Western.” 
Says Bruce Marshall, “only when they 
see that our practice of charity is supe 
rior to theirs will unbelievers begin to 
take us seriously.” Brazilian Gustave 
Corcao says Christendom has ceased to 
exist, that “the greatest scandal of the 
century” is that Christians “are just like 
everybody else,” that the world “is wait- 
ing for Catholics to stop concentrating 
all their virtue on the sixth command- 
ment and to begin to show some inter- 
est in the matter of justice in the way 
material goods are shared out in society, 
and in political behavior.” 

The paramount message of this book 
is the pressing duty of Christians who 
“have” the world’s goods to share them 
with all the people in the world who 
“have not.” In a most compelling paper 
Belgian Raymond Scheyven describes 
the unimaginable poverty and hunger 
that beset the majority of mankind to 
day, and declares that our civilization 
must satisfy their desperate, legitimate 
needs or perish. “The years we are liv- 
ing through—the very months—” he con- 
cludes, “are those of our last chance!” 

By its nature uneven, the book is 
nonetheless a most valuable one and 
should encourage Catholic publishers to 
make available to the general reader 
many worthwhile papers from sympo- 
siums, congresses and meetings of spe 
cialized Catholic organizations which 
would otherwise be buried in relative 
obscurity. 


Norma Krause HerzFeip 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKSHELF 


By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


UR LADY OF LOURDES by 
Msgr. Joseph Deery (Newman, 
$4.50) is, according to the jacket, “the 
complete book on Lourdes.” Even one 
who writes as well as Monsignor Deery 
cannot condense into a mere 266 pages 
with select bibliography and index the 
complete story of Lourdes. If “complete” 
is taken in a restricted sense, we may let 
the statement stand; that is to say, it is 
not just about the place, nor just about 
the apparitions, nor just about cures 
and pilgrimages such as are expected 
during this centenary celebration. 
Monsignor Deery has visited Lourdes 
annually for thirty years, and the shrine 
of Bernadette at Nevers for twenty. He 
is indeed well equipped to write on his 
subject. He offers detailed, interesting 
information on the historical back- 
ground of the place, on the background 
of Bernadette, on the apparitions, the 
later life of Bernadette, the develop- 
ment of the Marian Domain, including 
the crypt, the church of the Rosary, the 
new church of St. Pius X, the grotto, 
the esplanade, the baths, etc.; he dis- 
cusses miraculous cures, the Medical 
Bureau, and the hospitality of Lourdes. 
The book is well illustrated with good 
photographs of the principal places re- 
ferred to in the text, and of persons who 
have been associated with the shrine. It 
is intended primarily for those who may 
never be able to go to Lourdes. Those 
who have been privileged to visit this 
unique shrine will find this a worth- 
while sort of souvenir book. 


OUR LADY OF BEAURAING by 
Don Sharkey and Joseph Debergh, 
O.M.I. CHanover House, $3.75) is an 
absorbing account of the thirty-three 
evening apparitions with which the 
Mother of God favored five children, 
four girls and a boy, in the garden of a 
convent school at Beauraing (Bo-rang) 
in Belgium from November 29, 1932 to 
January 3, 1933. The bishop of Namur, 
in whose diocese the village of Beau- 
taing is situated, having been permitted 
by Rome to recognize the cult of Our 
Lady of Beauraing when he deemed it 
proper, did so on February 3, 1943; and 
he officially affirmed on July 2, 1949, 
after two cures were declared miracu- 
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lous by ecclesiastical judgment, that the 
Queen of Heaven did really appear to 
those children. 

In what happened at Beauraing, there 
is much that recalls Lourdes and 
Fatima. Neither the sisters at the 
academy, especially the superior, nor 
the parents of the children took kindly 
to the children’s insistence that they had 
seen the Blessed Virgin. The children 
suffered much at home and from out- 
siders who took it upon themselves to 
investigate “the fraud.” After the appar- 
ition of December 8, however, the 
skepticism of many was seriously chal- 
lenged. Doctors who had come to ob- 
serve the children during the apparition 
that evening had a lighted match ap- 
plied to the back of the hand of one 
of the girls long enough to cause a first 
degree burn; they pinched the ears and 
arms and legs of the other girls severe- 
ly, but immediately afterwards, upon 
careful examination, there was no evi- 
dence whatsoever of any redness or 
mark of any kind, although when the 
match had been applied to the hand of 
a little crippled girl who had come to 
pray with the children, hoping she 
might be cured, she immediately with- 
drew her hand. The message of Beau- 
raing is a message of prayer. In answer 
to one of the children who asked, “Why 
do you come?” our Blessed Mother 
replied, “That people may come here on 
pilgrimages.” The authors of this 
account have been at great pains to give 
an objective report on the events of 
Beauraing and to state clearly the official 
attitude of the Church authorities with 
regard to what occurred there. 

PLEDGE OF GLORY by Dom 
Eugene Vandeur (Newman, $3.00) is a 
commentary on the prayer of Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity, a young Car- 
melite of Dijon, France, whose reputa- 
tion for holiness has caused some to 
associate her name with that of St. 
Therese of Lisieux. Sister Elizabeth 
died in 1905, still a young nun of 
twenty-five, having lived in ‘the Dijon 
Carmel only five years. The prayer, 
found among her papers, is addressed 


to the Trinity, toward whose indwelling . 


in her soul she had cultivated deep de- 
votion. Dom Vandeur considers the 
prayer, phrase by phrase, in view of a 


soul’s relation to Our Lord and the 
Trinity after receiving Holy Commu- 
nion. The reflections, he says in the 
Preface, were written down during his 
own thanksgivings. The book is in the 
form of meditations, and it differs from 
Dom Vandeur’s former commentary on 
this same prayer, which came out in 
English some five years ago under title 
of The Trinity Whom I Adore. The 
presentation here is not according to a 
method of discursive mental prayer such 
as the well-known Ignatian and Sul- 
pician methods, but rather in the form 
of affective mental prayer. There is clear 
penetration into the mysteries of the in 
dwelling of the Trinity in the soul an 

of the soul’s reaction to the realization 
of this divine abiding presence. This is 
not a meditation book for all; it is for 
those who are in the affective way of 
mental prayer; and it is better suited to 
the feminine rather than the masculine 
temperament. 

HEART OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Joseph Stierli, S.J. (Herder 
and Herder, $3.75) is a symposium on 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. “The sev- 
eral chapters,” nine in all, “originated 
in conferences given at Easter, 1951, to 
a students’ congress in Bad Schonbrunn 
near Zug, Switzerland. They follow two 
main lines of investigation: first, they 
seek to widen the horizon of the de- 
votion by a_ historical essay, which 
reaches back beyond St. Margaret Mary, 
not merely to the Middle Ages, but 
through the theology of the Fathers to 
where the devotion links up with the 
revelation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. On this basis, the second part 
attempts to deepen our understanding 
of the devotion by examining its 
dogmatic principles and its connection 
with the Bible and Liturgy.” 

There is an interesting preliminary 
chapter on various opinions that have 
been expressed at one time or another 
in disparagement of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. The translator has added 
by way of appendix the encyclical 
Haurietis Aquas, which was issued some 
two years after the original publication 
of the book in Germany, so that the 
reader can see the extent to which the 
encyclical endorses the doctrine of the 
symposium. Although the various papers 
do not pretend to cover the whole 
theology of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, they do constitute a substantial 
contribution to that theology. This is a 
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scholarly work; in places it is quite 
heavy, and makes for slow reading. 

Those interested in a serious study of 
the Catholic doctrine of grace directed 
towards the development of the spiritual 
life will find help in the solid work, 
OUR LIFE OF GRACE by Canon F. 
Cuttaz (Fides, $6.95). There is no in- 
dication of the date of publication of the 
French original, but none of the books 
referred to in the text is of recent date 
and there is no sign of the influence of 
the biblical and liturgical revival. ‘The 
treatment is systematic and scholastic. 
The author does not seem to have found 
any direct inspiration in the Scripture 
or in the liturgy, although both are used 
extensively to support the theological 
teaching. He stresses those elements in 
the treatise on grace which seem most 
likely to benefit the soul anxious to 
make progress in the life of the spirit. 
He gives little notice to actual grace, 
and none at all to the controversies con- 
nected with actual grace. Other contro- 
versial questions are treated, but briefly; 
the author contents himself with stating 
the various opinions and makes his 
choice, the Thomistic one, when this is 
available; but he does this in a non- 
controversial manner and with the re- 
minder that the disputed points are of 
wholly secondary importance. 

The: book should prove useful to 
priests and to teachers of religion. The 
approach, unfortunately, is undistin- 
guished and anything but fresh, so that 
one fears that it may be forbidding to 
all but the most intrepid. The transla- 
tion is clear. There are blemishes but 
they are neither many nor important. 
Is there any justification for spelling 
Petau as Peteau, and should not Uni- 
berg (p. 217) be Umberg? On page 
118, there is a puzzling sentence: “If 
they (infants) die before baptism, their 
only means of justification will not be 
hell . . . ., nor will it be heaven.” 

TEACH YE ALL NATIONS by 
Edward L. Murphy, S.J. (Benziger, 
$2.75) is an explanation.of the Church’s 
mission policy. The author, who ‘is a 
professional missiologist, expounds com- 
petently and in a style that is simple 
and clear the theology on which the 
mission program of the Church is based. 
He describes objectives, the general 
modus operandi with all its flexibility as 
necessitated by varying cultures and 
civilizations throughout the world, and 
the missionary activity of the Church in 
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history. He refers briefly to the influence 
of the principal natural religions of the 
world as they are found in the Near 
East and in the Far East. He also 
directs attention to present problems in 
mission work nearer home, such as 
Ecumenicism among Protestant and 
Schismatic churches; and he reviews 
mission work as it relates to Catholics 
in America today. In the closing sen- 
tence of the book, the author states his 
purpose: “. . . to assist in deepening the 
knowledge of the missionary life of the 
Church in order that the increased 
knowledge may issue forth in increased 
prayer, assistance and vocations.” All 
persons devoted to the lay apostolate 
will do well to read this book; and all 
Catholics will find here what it is that 
makes the Church Catholic. 

SAINTS OF THE MISSAL, Vol- 
ume One, by Benedict Bauer, O.S.B. 
(Herder, $3.95) is part of a two-volume 
set devoted to reflections on the lives of 
some saints whose names occur in that 
part of the Roman Missal which is en- 
titled Proper of the Saints, and of other 
saints whose names are not found there, 
at least not in our American editions of 
the missal. Certain feasts like Candle- 
mas and the Finding of the True Cross 
are also included. The first volume be- 
gins with the first of the calendar year, 
not the liturgical year, and runs to the 
end of June. The salient features of the 
saint’s life or of the feast are given in 
each instance; attention is then drawn 
to pertinent virtues referred to in the 
missal or in the Breviary; finally, there 
is an “application” which the reader may 
make to his own life. This makes the 
book suitable for morning meditations 
before celebrating or assisting at Mass; 
about fifteen meditations are provided 
for each month. 

The author inclines to a consideration 
of lives of saints better known to the 
faithful of Germany where this book 
was originally published, and to mon- 
astic saints. It is regrettable that the 
translator did not resort to more dele- 
tions, substitutions and other alterations 
in favor of the average American reader. 
Attention might have been given to that 
part of the missal devoted to Masses for 
Particular Places and for Dioceses of 
North America. It is good to see that 
the Mass for St. Joseph the Workman 
has been entered under date of May 1. 
St. Isidore the Farmer would be better 
suited to March 22 than St. Nicholas 


Flue. It is to be hoped that in the forth. 
coming volume attention will be given 
to saints like St. Peter Claver, the 
North American Martyrs and Mother 
Cabrini, ‘to mention just a few. 

MY DEAR PEOPLE by Venantius 
Buessing, O.F.M. Cap. (Wagner, 
$5.00) is a collection of sermons which 
the author, a former retreat master and 
parish missioner, prepared originally for 
his own use in the pulpit. Among them 
are fervorinos for certain saints’ feasts 
occasional sermons, for Mothers’ Day, 
Forty Hours, Peter’s Pence, Thanksgiy- 
ing Day and the like; sermons for the 
Way of the Cross, the Seven Last 
Words, and others such as first Mass 
and jubilee sermons. They are offered 
as pre-sermon meditations for the busy 
priest. The style is simple, homely, 
moralizing, exhortatory. Since these ser- 
mons are intended for simple souls, not 
the intelligentsia, the repeated use of 
Latin texts gives them an air of pedantic 
complacency which not only “the tyro 
and apprentice” preachers referred to in 
the Author’s Preface, but also the more 
seasoned will do well to eschew. 

The respect, reverence, not to say awe 
and childlike trust, with which former 
generations regarded angels and the 
spirit world have diminished in our 
times, due to the influence of material- 
ism upon the lives of otherwise more 
enlightened Christians. “Out of sight, 
out of mind,” has special significance 
here. This situation gives a particular 
timeliness to THE ANGELS by Pascal 
P. Parente (Grail, $3.00), a simply 
written treatise on the nature and func 
tion of the angels in the divine 
economy. Prepared for laymen rather 
than the theologian, the book brings 
home the reality of the vast invisible 
world of spirits in the light of revela- 
tion and tradition. The author discusses 
their creation, their mode of operation, 
their probation and its consequences 
especially for the fallen angels. He ex 
plains the various names applied to the 
angels in the Bible, what the angelic 
choirs are, and how their offices differ. 
Special consideration is given guardian 
angels of individual men, nations and 
churches; and there is an interesting 
treatment of angelic apparitions to some 
of the saints. The author brings into 
focus the tremendous power of | the 
angels, their dignity and their sublime 
destiny. He points up their ardent zeal 
for the glory of God, their vigilant im 
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terest in the affairs of men, and their 
place i: the hierarchy of creation. 
TH!; GREAT WEEK by Dame 
Aemiliana Lohr (Newman, $2.75) is a 
serious book and, what Dom Russell 
rightly calls it in the Foreword, a “mag- 
nifcent” book. For anyone who wishes a 
deeper meeting with the riches of the 
restored Holy Week liturgy and especi- 
ally for anyone called upon to instruct 
others, this is important reading. Intro- 
ductory chapters on the essentials of the 


restored liturgy and the profound value 
of symbols in Catholic life are followed 
by separate treatment of each day in 
Holy Week, Palm Sunday through 
Holy Saturday. Dame Aemiliana weaves 
together the historical commentary, 
comparison with the practice of the 
Eastern Church, exegesis of liturgical 
texts and spiritual exhortation into a 
sincere work which cannot but sharpen 
our appreciation of the Mysterium re- 


vealed in this Holiest of Weeks. 





Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 45) 


England, and Eleanor was quite prob- 
ably the greatest of them all. Another 
of England’s queens, and an even more 
controversial one, is celebrated in J. E. 
Neale’s Queen Elizabeth I CAnchor, 
$1.25). It is difficult for the general 
reader Cand reviewer) to quarrel with 
a specialist, but this reviewer has the 
feeling that Queen Mary of Scots and 
the Jesuits receive less than full and fair 
treatment here. Mr. Neale, for example, 
briefly mentions Campion Cin less than 
a sentence) as “saintly,” then goes on to 
speak at greater length of Parsons. Par- 
sons, the argument runs, was wily and 
“political;” thus he, not Campion, be- 
comes the typical Jesuit. 

Of all the forms of history the most 
pleasant to read, and the most fully in- 
formative about the past, is the kind 
known as social history. Not only what 
men did but how they looked, what they 
wore, how they amused themselves, 
what their conveniences and privations 
were—these are the concerns of the 
social historian. A. S. Turberville’s 
English Men and Manners in the 
Eighteenth Century COxford Galaxy 
Book, $2.95) is far more than elegant 
tattle about an age of wigs and other 
extravagances of costume. It is a clear 
and subtle rendition of the chief ideas 
of its period. Illustrated by hundreds of 
photographs and line drawings, the text 
concerns itself with the great events and 
event-makers of the time, and in addi- 
tion with the amusements of both great 
and lowly, the conditions of prisons, the 
tise of manufacturing, the portrait paint- 
ers and theatrical people of a period of 
great variety and vigor. Smaller in scope 
but wittier and more deft is Cleveland 
Amory’s classic The Proper Bostonians, 
now a reprint ($1.55) in the new Dut- 
ton Everyman Paperback series. In 
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addition to its sparkling pages of anec- 
dote and argument on Boston’s moneyed 
society, with its devotion to Harvard 
and the Evening Transcript, there are 
memorable passages on the great Adams 
family, on the fabulous Mrs. Jack 
Gardiner, and a delightful account of 
the murder and dismemberment of the 
blue-blooded Dr. Parkman by Harvard's 
Professor Webster. An English example 
of witty examination of history is Harold 
Nicolson’s Some People (Vintage, 
$0.95), a diplomat’s fictionalized mem- 
oirs. Although “the central characters 
are often composite or even fictional,” 
the author notes, “the minor characters, 
the episodes, and the incidents are real.” 
The chapter entitled “Professor Malone” 
is a marvelous satire on the journalist 
who is an international pundit and 
soothsayer. 

Three outstanding examples of books 
whose unity comes from theory and 
from a sociological point of view are 
currently available in paperback edi- 
tions. These are John Dollard’s Caste 
and Class in a Southern Town 
(Anchor, $1.25), America’s Coming-of- 
Age (Anchor, $0.95), by Van Wyck 
Brooks, and Carl L. Beckers The 
Declaration of Independence (Vintage, 
$1.25). Professor Dollard’s book, first 
published in 1957, is now in its third 
edition; events have moved so fast in 
recent months that this study of 
“Southerntown” is more serviceable as 
general historical background than a 
description of racial castes throughout 
the South today. The “basic and com- 
pulsive” element in American society, 
Professor Dollard clearly—in spite of 


much jargon vocabulary—demonstrates, - 


is to “middle-class-ify all of its members.” 
The “humane and engaging faith” of 
the Declaration of Independence can- 


not be the direct, or at least unbroken, 
heritage of this “compulsion” of ours, 
Mr. Becker shows in his literary study 
of the great document first published 
in 1922. What the “force of circum- 
stances” had to do with the ‘natural 
rights arguments of the Founding 
Fathers and how later circumstances, 
especially in the South, seemed to make 
the tenets of the Declaration incon- 
venient and even dangerous, Mr. Beck- 
er’s book takes pains to show. 

In the three essays which make up 
the book entitled America’s Coming-of- 
Age, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, now the 
dean of our critics and then an angry 
spokesman for the younger generation, 
wrote from 1915 to 1927 an appeal for 
“a luminous people” to replace the 
sterile, pragmatic, machine-minded peo- 
ple he felt we had become. His essay 
of 1915 was one of the first to divide us 
into “highbrow” and “lowbrow,” as in 
ringing tones he criticized the cultural 
poverty of the American climate, which 
he traced to the Puritan theocracy, “the 
all-influential fact in the history of the 
American mind.” In the years, and in 
his ‘many books intervening, Mr. Brooks 
has become a somewhat more mellow 
critic of American failures to achieve 
cultural richness, yet much of what he 
has to say in these early essays still de- 
serves to be said and heeded. 

And while we are on the subject of 
critical attitudes toward American life, 
we should not overlook a new paper- 
back, Prejudices: A Selection (Vintage, 
$1.25), from the chorus of dispraise 
poured forth by H. L. Mencken. “He 
dramatically satirized the preposterous,” 
James T. Farrell» who made these 
selections, says in his introduction, “in- 
cluding the malignantly preposterous.” 
Mencken issued six volumes under the 
title Prejudices in the 1920's; they are 
the most characteristic productions of 
his earlier works. In these volumes he 
took many a hefty swing at American 
mores, at the “boobsoisie” and at politic- 
ians. He was not exactly an informer, 
for his pessimism and his dislikes ran 
too deep; he felt democracy, Congress 
and -country-dwellers were all sick in- 
curables, but because he figured that it 
cost him only eighty cents a- year in 
taxes to support Harding in the White 
House, he was willing to put up with 
this country, “this Eden of clowns.” 

Finally, we have new editions of three 
well known reference works. In a very 
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striking new cover is the 1958 edition 
of the National Catholic Almanac (St. 
Anthony’s Guild, paper $2). This year’s 
new material includes the texts of four 
addresses by the Pope, and digests of 
two encyclical letters. As usual, the 
Almanac is a concise source without 
parallel of facts of Catholic interest— 
where else could one find, within the 
same covers, the news events of Catho- 
lic interest for the past year, the list of 
Popes, lists of Catholic colleges, mag- 
azines, and newspapers, the rules for the 
display of the papal flag, reports on 
Catholic Action groups, and twenty 
pages of information on the Liturgy? 
The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
for 1958 ($2), edited by Harry Han- 


sen, is now in its 73rd year. This edi- 


tion runs to 896 pages. Among the 
features: memorable dates since 3000 
B.C., agricultural statistics, sports sta- 
tistics, and recaps of the chief news 
events of an exceptionally newsworthy 
year. And from Hanover House comes 
a new edition of March’s Thesaurus- 
Dictionary (Doubleday, $10.75), which 
runs from “A-1” to “zoot suit” in 1240 
pages. This book bases its word-building 
on juxtapositions (right-wrong, rule- 
license, etc..), but, as usual with books 
of this kind, words which are slang or 
colloquial are not distinguished from 
standard English words. Nor are the 
proper designations always given, as for 
example, the word “usher” under 
“teacher” with no indication that this is 
British usage only. 





“Pencilling Mama” 
(Continued from page 10) 


and much better because you'll be re- 
spected. Now just you see, Monnie.” 

I am happy to report, though, that 
Mother occasionally came out on top. 
In the little paper that the children 
edited themselves (composed under the 
library table while the parents composed 
on top) was this bit of high literary 
praise: “There are few real writers alive 
now. Mrs. Meynell is certainly one of 
these few that are in existence. She has 
produced two books which the world 
ought to respect and venerate. They are 
perfect masterpieces.” 

Now that’s the sort of literary critic- 
ism I admire: perfectly straight-forward, 
mincing no words, and without any 
mealy-mouthed qualifications. I like, 
too, the psychological follow-up: “If you 
read her work you could tell the sort of 
woman she was. Hers is a very docile 
temperment and thoroughly synpethitic. 
When she is singing a synpethitic song 
you can tell that she must have some 
excellent powers in her head.” 

All in all, I must admit that Mrs. 
Meynell fared very well at the hands of 
her children. You can see what I mean, 
though, when I say that any pencilling 
mama, once her children learn how to 
read and write, might well get the jit- 
ters. That is, they say that writing isn’t 
hereditary but, as with TB and 
Bright's Disease, you have to watch out 
for tendencies. And when a child has a 
special motive for writing—you know, 
eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth—it gets 
pretty frightening. After all, I wasn’t 
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exactly bashful about using them for 
material and so why should 1... ? 
Well, anyhow, as a placating gesture, I 
inscribed my first book thus: “To my 
children—Susan, Janet, and Danny—in 
the high hope that they won’t sue me 
for libel when they grow up.” 

Only, I was thinking in terms of law- 
suits that could, however unsavory, be 
settled with a certain amount of dignity 
behind closed doors. It just never oc- 
curred to me, for Pete’s sake, that they 
might start writing compositions about 
me for English class! Anyhow, about a 
month ago, my daughter handed me a 
returned theme, with the provocative 
title “My Mother,” and asked what I 
thought of it. She also explained that it 
was supposed to be a thumb-nail sketch 
of some character, whom she knew inti- 
mately, who had a “conflicting” person- 
ality. Rejecting her father as being too 
“even” in temperament, she had landed 


on You-Know-Who: 


My Moruer 

Drinks coffee by the gallon . . . won't 
even try to learn how to thread our new 
sewing machine . . . is very proud of her 
latest hobby, gardening, although I don’t 
know why . . . isn’t always too practical 
. . . doesn’t start getting ready to go some- 
place until the last minute but keeps tell- 
ing Daddy, “Don’t heckle me, I'll get 
there!” . . . likes good books but watches 
crumby TV shows by the hour . . . is usual- 
ly understanding . . . loves cross-word puz- 
zles . . . hates anything that crawls, even 
caterpillars . . . is sometimes rather witty 

. always carries her coffee cup into the 
living room . . . loves people, travelling, 


and her family. 


Yes, but wherein lies the conflj 
Doesn’t everyone in the United St 
drink coffee by the gallon and watch 
crumby TV shows? Just don’t get it, 

My only clue comes from the teach. 
er’s one lone notation on the returned 
paper. Remember that damning ‘state. 
ment about me and the sewing ma 
chine? Well, along the margin she has 
written in red ink: “Any other appli- 
ances?” 

Apparently she really wants to know, 
what with those two question marks, 
but she doesn’t phrase it too clearly, Js 
she asking, “Do any other appliances 
defeat your mother?” or is she asking, 
“Can your mother operate anything at 
all?” Either way, I don’t like it. I mean, 
she seems to be trying to establish my 
exact degree of idiocy in the mechanical 
field: an investigation I do not smile 
upon. So, I hurriedly instructed Janet to 
assure the teacher that I had mastered 
the electric toaster, alarm clock and 
washing machine. That I could, with 
facility, snap on the TV, all light 
switches throughout the house and the 
car ignition. That I had even been 
known to use the new long distance dial 
system. 

These may be minor points, true, but 
when my daughter doesn’t even men 
tion my literary efforts (hence, my sen- 
sitive reluctance to point out that I can 
also manipulate a typewriter!), I have 
to salvage what I can. 

Frankly, though, I don’t like this 
stress on mechanical skills one little bit! 
Has everyone become so Science consti- 
ous—what with Russia getting a head 
start with her little old sputniks—that the 
gentle art of essay-writing just doesn't 
count anymore? Or, in order to have a 
non-conflicting personality, am I sup 
posed to write essays and thread bob 
bins? Maybe even whip up a few home 
made rockets in the kitchen? 

I just don’t know. I do know that no 
one pushed Mrs. Meynell into a cornet 
like that. I also know, with a sinking 
heart, that my mechanical deficiency 
ties in with a one-line description that 
Danny once wrote for school: “When 
I ask my mother questions about diesel 
engines, she doesn’t answer very fast. 
Yes, but why couldn’t he, like those 
charming Meynell children, have had 
the decency to add: “HOWEVER, she 
has producd two books which the world 
ought to respect and venerate. They art 
perfect masterpieces.” 
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Paperbacks 


Tue AENEID OF VirciL, translated by 
Rolfe Humphries. 381 pp. Scribners. 
$1.45. A modern verse translation of 
the creat Latin epic poem. 

Arr For CuristiAN Livine, edited by 
Sister M. Joanne Christie, S.N.D. 
205 pp. Catholic University Press. 
$3.50. Proceedings of the Workshop 
on Art for Christian Living conducted 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1957. 

An AucusTINE SYNTHESIS, arranged by 
Erich Przywara. 496 pp. Generous 
selections from the writings of St. 
Augustine aimed at maintaining the 
integration of his ideas. 

A Caruo.ic Prayer Book, edited by 
Dale Francis. 191 pp. Dell Books. 50¢. 
A multi-purpose, pocket-size prayer- 
book with introduction to each group 
of prayers by Dale Francis. 

Curist Is Gop, by J. P. Arendzen. 95 
pp. Sheed and Ward. 75¢. Selections 
on the divinity of Christ taken from 
the book Whom Do You Say? 

Conversation Wirn Cuaist, by Peter- 
Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 171 pp. 
Fides. $1.25. A study of and guidance 
in mental prayer and meditation. 

THe Darx Aces, by W. P. Ker. 236 
pp. Mentor Books. 50¢. A history of 
medieval literature from the fifth cen- 
tury to the Renaissance. 

FATHER OF THE FAmity, by Eugene S. 
Geissler. 157 pp. Fides. $1.25. Re- 
flections of a father on many aspects 
of fatherhood and family life. 

Freup AND Reticion, by Gregory 
Zilboorg, M.D. 65 pp. Newman 
Press, 95¢. Reconsideration of 
Freud’s attitude toward religion in 
light of new material adduced by his 
biographer, Ernest Jones. 

Joun oF THE GoxpEN Mourn, by 
Bruno H. Vandenburghe, O.P. 91 pp. 
Newman Press. $1.25. A brief study 
of the life and teaching of St. John 
Chrysostom, the great fourth century 
preacher and Church Father. 

Lenp Me Your Hanns, by Bernard F. 
Meyer, M.M. 241 pp. Fides. $1.50. 
Discussion club edition of a lay 
apostolically-oriented work previously 
published in standard cloth edition. 

LourpEs AND CATHEDRAL Tour, by E. 
Olessak and W. Mersmann. 128 pp. 
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Helicon Press. $1.50. Travel guide to 
the great religious monuments of 
France. 

THe Man oF Property, by John Gals- 
worthy. 309 pp. Scribners. $1.45. 
The most important of several novels 
on British social habits by the great 
English social critic. 

Tue Pont oF Catuoticism, by Cecily 
Hastings. 90 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
75¢. An introduction to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church selected from 
Questions and Answers. 

READINGS IN THE PHiLosopHy oF Na- 
turE, by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 
401 pp. Newman Press. $2.25. Pres- 
entations from the whole range of 
cosmological thought arranged to give 
an objective presentation of divergent 
schools and emphases. 

Reapincs 1n Socro.ocy, by Gordon C. 
Zahn. 297 pp. Newman Press. $2.25. 
A selective and systematic presenta- 
tion of sociological readings with com- 
mentaries setting them against the 
background of Catholic social 
thought. 

RELIGION AND Cu.ture, by Christopher 
Dawson. 225 pp. Meridian Books. 
$1.25. A learned analysis of the basis 
for the unity of religion and culture. 

To Gop TuroucH Marriacg, by 
Brother G. J. Schnepp, S.M. and 
Rev. A. F. Schnepp, S.M. 203 pp. 
Bruce. $1.48. An analysis of factors 
involved in preparing young people 
for courtship and marriage, emphasiz- 
ing the cultural context of America 
and relevant norms of the Church. 


Hard Cover 


Cuurcu History, Volume I, Christian 
Antiquity, by K. Bihlmeyer. Revised 
by H. Tuchle. 437 pp. Newman 
Press. $8.50. A newly revised edition 
of the classic German text first pub- 
lished in English fifty years ago. 

ComparaTivE Lirurcy, by Anton 
Baumstark. Revised by Bernard Botte. 
249 pp. Newman Press. $6.50. The 
first English translation of a liturgical 
study widely acclaimed in Europe. 

Diocesan Priest Saints, by Rev. R. A. 
Hutchinson. 219 pp. Herder. $3.95. 
A study of the lives of twelve canon- 
ized saints and nine beatified secular 
priests, highlighting the different sa- 


cerdotal virtues emphasized in Menti 
Nostrae. 

THe First Bonaventure Men, by 
Walter Hammon, O.F.M. 249 pp. St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $3.00. A his- 
tory of St. Bonaventure University, 
founded in 1859. 

Ho inEss OF THE PriestHoop, by Josef 
Staudinger, S.J. Translated by John 
J. Coyne, S.J. 546 pp. Newman Press. 
$4.75. A book of meditations and 
readings for priests, with special ref- 
erence to the sacramental character 
of the priesthood and the spiritual 
life of the priest. 

Livinc THE InrERIoR Lire, by Wen- 
delin Meyer. Translated by Colman 
J. O'Donovan. 189 pp. Newman 
Press. $3.50. A chapter-by-chapter 
commentary on the first two books of 
The Imitation of Christ adapted to 
the thought processes and circum- 
stances of the modern reader. 

A Manuat For Novice Mistressgs, 
edited by Albert Ple, O.P. 152 pp. 
Newman Press. $3.25. A compilation 
of papers delivered at a conference of 
French Dominican Sisters, tackling 
problems considered common to no- 
vice mistresses everywhere. 

Tue Mrracre oF BeRNavette, by Mar- 
garet Gray Blanton. 288 pp. Prentice 
Hall. $4.00. A biography of St. Berna- 
dette Soubirous by an interested and 
sympathetic Protestant. 

PATTERNS IN CoMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
by Mircea Eliade. 484 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $6.50. An original work an- 
alysing manifold complexities of reli- 
gious data, their modes and the cul- 
tures they reflect. 

Tue Sprrirans, by Henry J. Koren, 
C.S.Sp. 641 pp. Duquesne Univer- 
sity Press. $6.50. A history of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost on 
the occasion of the two hundred fif- 
tieth anniversary of the death of its 
founder. 

Tuese Mave Peace, by Cecily Hallack 
and Peter F. Anson. 268 pp. St. An- 
thony Guild Press. $3.50. Fifty-two 
biographic portraits of men and wom- 
en who have made the Third Order 
of St. Francis renowned throughout 
its 700-year history. 

Wir Atrentive Ear anp CouracE- 
ous Heart, by George Meagher, 
C.S.C. 258 pp. Bruce. $4.00. A biog- 
raphy of Mother Mary Kasper, found- 
ress of the Congregation of the Poor 
Handmaids of Jesus Christ. 
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THE SHOWCASE 


O NE OF the more interesting plays of 
the current Broadway season has 
been Christopher Fry’s poetic drama 
about Moses, The Firstborn. It was 
scheduled for a limited engagement of 
six weeks before going to Tel Aviv as 
part of Israel’s tenth anniversary cele- 
bration. The metropolitan critics were 
so hard on it, however, that the run has 
been shortened to five weeks, and I 
guess all concerned consider themselves 
lucky that the play is getting out of the 
country alive. 

It is almost understandable but never- 
theless regrettable that the critics left 
it for dead on opening night. Heaven 
knows, Mr. Allison, that we are not so 
rich in religious drama that we can dis- 
miss it so cavalierly when it is, like 
The Firstborn, an honorable failure. 
Nor do we have so many poets writing 
for the theater that we should snarl and 
turn snappish when one thrusts his head 
out between the curtains and starts to 
speak in blank verse. 

The Firstborn deals with Moses’ 
struggle with the Pharaoh, who is anxi- 
ous to retain the services of Moses as a 
military commander and very reluctant 
to lose the services of the Jewish slaves 
who make his bricks and work his 
mines. Summoned by God to lead the 
Israelites from bondage, Moses pits his 
will against the Pharaoh’s arsenal of 
flattery, false promises and animal cun- 
ning; the Pharaoh is broken only when 
God sends the latest and greatest of the 
plagues visited upon the Egyptians—the 
slaying of the firstborn, “whether it be 
the first-born of Pharaoh, where he sits 
on his throne, or the first-born of the 
slave woman working at the mill.” 

Caught in the middle of the struggle 
between Caesar and God is Anath 
(Katherine Cornell) the sister of 
Pharaoh in Fry’s version, who had 
found Moses among the river rushes 
and reared him as her own son. She is 
the emotional focus of the desperate 
combat of the Pharaoh and Moses, and 
through her Christopher Fry makes 
clear much of the play’s meaning. 

That, perhaps, is part of the reason 
why the play never really generates the 
dramatic impact which one might legi- 
timately expect. Mr. Fry makes the char- 
acter of Anath do the work, as it were, 


of both his Moses and his Pharaoh, both 
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of whom are monochromatic symbols 
rather than full-dimensional antagonists 
locked in struggle. 

Even the struggle itself is largely ver- 
bal; most of it is reported rather than 
shown: Moses seven times exacting from 
the Pharaoh a promise to release the 
Hebrews, then the promises broken 
seven times, and the visitation of a 
plague in retribution for each broken 
promise. Both Moses and the Pharaoh 
are less vividly depicted by Fry than by 
Exodus, and both stubbornly refuse to 
yield up to the audience the innermost 
secrets of their personalities. 

The fault, however, is not completely 
the playwright’s. Anthony Quayle, in 
addition to playing Moses, also directed 
the production, and is guilty of almost 
criminal malfeasance in both offices. 
As actor, he assaults Fry’s poetry rather 
than speaks it, and the effect of his 
longer speeches is merely that of iambs 
and anapests being dropped from a 
great height. His gestures and move- 
ments are marmoreal and just as cold; 
his Moses is constantly posing for 
Michelangelo. 

Unfortunately, as director, Mr. 
Quayle has imposed much of the same 
stateliness upon the other two principal 
characters, Anath and Seti II, the 
Pharaoh. One longs for some sign that 
they are made from our common clay, 
some truly human touch which would 
convince us that, if cut, these people 
would bleed. 

Mr. Fry’s language, on the whole, is 
one of the play’ more satisfying 
features. The Firstborn is actually the 
first full-length play the poet wrote, 
having been produced during the last 
war. It has been revised several times 
since, but the poetry still remains “early 
Fry.” It lacks some of the brittle ironies 
and malicious wit of his later pieces, but 
it also avoids the self-consciousness and 
"cuteness” that occasionally creep into 
his more mature work. 

Despite its weaknesses, The Firstborn 
is yet a theatrical experience. “True to 
life” dialogue, which means flat, literal 
statement, still dominates our stage, and 
it is good to be reminded from time to 
time that the English language can be 
made to sing. 


—— 


Again, so many of this season’s succes. 
ses have dealt with teen-agers’ difficulties 
in adjusting to Life, Love, Sex, Mom, 
Pop, Society and Acne that it is good to 
be reminded of how much bigger the 
stakes become when God is introduced 
into a play. Stop sniveling for a minute, 
Junior, and look at Moses and Pharaoh, 
Those men really had problems. 


O= HESITATES to deal with tele. 

vision in this space for the simple 
reason that any program discussed will 
have had its littlke hour and gone like 
snow upon the desert’s dusty face long 
before these pages are read. 

But the medium is potentially so im- 
portant and actually so mediocre and 
monotonous, that it seems at times 
almost a duty to send a few huzzahs in 
plain brown wrapper to those attempt 
ing to do a little more than sing lulla 
bies over the intellectual somnolence of 
America’s living rooms. 

Kraft Theatre, for example, has rather 
recently been turned over to a produc- 
ing team called Talent Associates, and 
the new producers immediately pro 
ceeded to do something new. They did 
three early one-acts by Tennessee 
Williams, and did them superbly. 

The significance of such a move is 
manifold. First, Williams is a rather 
controversial figure, both as playwright 
and person, and television generally has 
shunned controversial figures with a 
consistency worthy of a better cause. 
Secondly, the Williams’ pieces were 
adult fare, little known and _ off-beat. 
Thirdly, the program was done live. To 
begin one’s stewardship of the Kraft 
TV budget with such a program shows 
the reckless courage of a lady cigar 
smoker. 

The plays were interesting, not only 
in themselves, but also in the fact that 
they gave one a chance to see the work 
of the younger Williams against his 
later, well-known plays. 

Basically, the early plays show an 
artistic consistency in Williams. There 
was, even then, his uncanny mastery of 
dialogue at once authentic yet poetic, 
his ability to reveal at a touch the dark 
places of a human soul, his fascination 
with symbols drawn from the objects of 
everyday life, from “the kingdom of 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE WORLD 


wn iceD by Nikita Khrushchev on 
April 12, and greeted with a strong 
handsl:ake by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
on May 23, Van Cliburn brings into 
the sharpest focus yet the paradoxical 
position of the young, talented Amer- 
ican rnusician today. 

The tall, lean Texan piano sensation 
early in April walked off with Russia’s 
most publicized piano prize, the coveted 
first place in Moscow’s International 
Tschaikowsky Piano Competition. For 
his playing of two of the biggest con- 
certos in the popular vein—“the’” 
Tschaikowsky Concerto in B_ Flat 
Minor, and the Third Concerto of 
Rachmaninoff—Cliburn was hailed in 
Russia by musicians, politicans and lay- 
men alike, as a fabulous genius, a talent 
which, according to many press releases, 
Russia had discovered. 

Actually Cliburn has had a big share 
of attention in the United States for his 
not yet twenty-four years. He has been 
heard coast-to-coast as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic on one of its 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts, playing the 
Tschaikowsky. He won, in 1954, our 
biggest piano prize, the Leventritt 
Award, which automatically got him his 
Philharmonic engagement, along with 
other juicy orchestral dates in Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Denver and Detroit. 

And the Leventritt is only one of nine 
contests Cliburn has annexed since he 
beat off all rivals to win the Texas state 
young pianists contest in 1947 for an 
appearance with the Houston Sym- 
phony. Incidentally, the concerto he 
played then was the same Tschaikowsky 
he rode into battle in Moscow. 

No—the Soviet cannot honestly claim 
the discovery of the most talked of 
pianist in the world today. But there are 
many disturbing facets of the world of 
music in the United States as it is prac- 
ticed today that rise to be recognized 
as Cliburn returns to his native land a 
world figure. Why was he having so 
much trouble getting dates at $1000 or 
less a few months ago, when he is now 
unable to fill all the requests for his 
services at a $2500 fee? Where will 
Cliburn be, say, two years from today, 
and how much control of his position 
in 1960 does he have? What about six, 
eight, ten, twelve other young American 
Pianists today who play the piano fully 
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as well if not measurably better than 
Cliburn, but who would starve if they 
tried to live on their earnings as con- 


_ cert artists? 


In other words, are we not hailing 
Van Cliburn for his stunt value without 
the least regard for his talents, and will 
we not drop him as he was dropped in 
the past years, once he had been given 
the engagements to which the Leven- 
tritt Award entitled him? 

Consider for a moment the casé of 
Sidney Harth. Harth is concertmaster 
of the Louisville Orchestra. He returned 
early this spring from Warsaw where he 
came within four out of around 440 
points of tying with the first prize win- 
ner. David Oistrakh, world renowned 
violinist, and one of the. judges, said 
that in his opinion, Harth should have 
been declared a first place winner in a 
tie with the young Russian violinist who 
led him by so narrow a margin. 
Harth’s playing was widely hailed as 
magnificent in every way. 

Yet upon his return to the United 
States, he found it as impossible to 
secure engagements for next season, at 
a very modest fee, as he had before go- 
ing to Warsaw. 

Suppose for a moment that Van 
Cliburn were coming home a close sec- 
ond place winner. Would you know his 
name? Would our orchestra and con- 
cert managers be spending their long 
distance telephone. money trying to beat 
others to signing Cliburn to an appear- 
ance as soon as possible? Would he 
have sold out Carnegie Hall in New 
York, the Academy of Music in Phil- 
adelphia and Constitution Hall in 
Washington within hours of the an- 
nouncement of his dates there? 

The United States has been training 
pianists of Cliburn’s caliber and better 
for years. Let me tell you their names, 
for many of them will be unknown to 
you: Eugene Istomin, Eugene List, 
Byron Janis, Gary Graffman, Theodore 
Lettvin, Leonard Shure, Leon Fleisher, 
John Browning, the late William Kapell 
and a half dozen more. These are 


pianists who have won Leventritts, or - 


the Queen Elisabeth (of Belgium) and 
similar competitions and who, after a 


brief flurry of bookings, have been left 


by our concert managers and our audi- 
ences to languish, to starve or to turn 
away from the thing for which they are 
best qualified and most interested in: 
playing great music on the piano, in a 
way not many pianists can equal, and 
fewer surpass. 


|= BLAME is not entirely due to 
American audiences, and much of it 
belongs right smack on the shoulders of 
those three enterprises in New York 
City that control the public destinies of 
nearly all of the concert artists appear- 
ing in the United States today: Colum- 
bia Artists Management (Cliburn’s 
managers, who watched his income drop 
from $8,000 to $3,000 a year in three 
years;) National Artists Corporation 
and Sol Hurok, the lone wolf im- 
presario. 

But it is not all the fault of the man- 
agers, either. Actually the real source 
of the genuine paradox which finds us 
today willing to hail Cliburn with a 
Broadway ticker-tape parade, presiden- 
tial greeting and sold out houses, while 
tomorrow he may again find himself 
wondering where all those lovely en- 
gagements have gone, arises from the 
fact that although the United States 
now spends huge sums of money for 
classical music, in records, concert 
tickets and subscriptions, and for mus- 
ical instruction for hundreds _ of 
thousands of our children and young 
people, we are still a country in which 
we go to hear the big name of the 
moment, to hear century-old operas, but 
where we do not cultivate and support 
musicians to even a minimum extent so 
that they can make a living in the field 
for which we train them. 

Neither our municipal, state or fed- 
eral governments offer any encourage- 
ment to the art of music. (It is fair to 
note in passing that President Eisen- 
hower was not present when Cliburn 
played his Constitution Hall engage- 
ment on May 23, though you could not 
have kept President Truman away with 
wild horses. After all we do not elect 
our presidents for their love of, or dis- 
like of music.) Our Nation’s Capitol has 
no decent adequate concert hall or thea- 
ter for the proper presentation of con- 
certs, operas, or ballets. It uses, as the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


GG BORGES Rouautt (1871-1958), fre- 
quently quoted the seventeenth 
century master, Poussin, to describe a 
quality of his own art, “nous faisons un 
art muet.” A noble, mute art, it may be 
added, which, after criticisms and judg- 
ments were made, ‘ . remained an 
eloquent witness. I mean the poor frag- 
ment of canvas or paper before which 
our contemporaries and those to follow 
will sing ‘Halleluiah’ or else ‘Miserere,’ 
sometimes without having any idea of 
the conditions under which the creator 
may have been constrained to work.” 
(Notes from the artist for Georges 
Rouault: Paintings and Prints, by James 
Thrall Soby 1945, Museum of Modern 
Art.) 

To say that the violence of Rouault’s 
work reflected the moment of his birth 
in a cellar during the shelling of Paris 
by the Versaillais, under the Commune 
or that his use of black divisional lines 
was an inevitable influence from the 
days of his apprenticeship to a stained 
glass artist, is to oversimplify the nature 
of a sensitive and original mind. Speak- 
ing of the firing and sorting of the little 
pieces of glass in the shop of the stained 
glass maker, Hirsch, Rouault does say 
“This latter task inspired me with an 
enduring passion for old stained glass.” 
But if he had not chosen this particular 
method of expression, he would have 
had to choose something equally arrest- 
ing, as he was a non-conformist in an 
era of non-conformism in the arts. 
Rather, his style was a crystallizing of 
technique and subject matter in the ex- 
pressionist manner, an art of the inner 
vision. In, but not precisely of the 
school of Fauves, whose break with 
traditional painting had so enraged the 
critics at the Salon d’Automne in 1905, 
Rouault’s paintings caused, says Soby, 
“, .. a different scandal to theirs... what 
was to be done with an artist who made 
filles de joie extraordinarily unjoyful, 
who painted clowns of beloved child- 
hood memory as Pagliacci too grieved to 


Top: Rouault Self Portrait 
Center: Christ Mocked by Soldiers 
Bottom: Beneath a Forgotten Crucifix 


(From the collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art) 
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sob a note?” Rouault’s was expression- 
ism of a psychological depth, unlike the 
expressionism of the then better-known 
Fauves. 

One must look to other influences ip 
his life to explain, if possible, his pas- 
sionate art: to his grandfather, Alex. 
andre Champdevoine, perhaps, for 
whom the young Georges sketched 
heads larger than life on the floor of the 
old man’s apartment “. . . perhaps, quite 
simply, to give pleasure to grandfather 
who loved the fine arts.” Certainly to 
Gustave Moreau, his beloved master 
whose style he imitated at first Cin the 
manner of all students) but whose good 
sense recognized the lonely, passionate, 
religious nature and genius of Rouault, 
The artist says, in the Notes, “I was 
only thirty when Moreau died. Then 
there was a desert to cross, and the 
painting: the oasis, or the mirage?” 

Little is known of Rouault’s personal 
life except that it was spent in almost 
monastic retreat, although he was mar- 
ried and raised a family of four chil- 
dren, from whom he was separated for 
a while. It was not until 1903 that he 
came under the influence of an equally 
dedicated figure, a man who gave his 
art its final direction, to content certain- 
ly, if not to style. This was the friend 
who was later to write to him, “I still 
have two words to say to you, after 
which you will no longer be for me 
anything but a lost friend. First, you are 
exceedingly interested in the ugly; you 
have a vertigo of hideousness. Secondly, 
if you were a man of prayer, a eucharist, 
an obedient soul, you could not paint 
these horrible canvases.” Yet, this same 
Leon Bloy, whose work has influenced 
probably every writer and artist of deep 
spiritual nature from the Maritains to 
Greene, had himself written several 
novels concerned with the hideousness 
of life, particularly Desespere and La 
Femme Pauvre. Although at times 
Marchenoir, the philosopher, dominates 
La Femme Pauvre, through Clotilde, 
Bloy traces the agony of a degraded 
woman from spiritual redemption and 
submission to her poverty-ridden fate, to 
Clotilde’s last thought, “There is only 
one sadness—not to be a saint.” But 
what Bloy would not do, depict his char- 
acters as angels, he berated Rouault for 
not doing. And by the intensity of his 
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nature and by his conversion, Rouault 
was cc nmitted to the depiction of the 
stark 1. alities of good and evil. 

Lou:; Untermeyer, in Makers of the 
Moder» World (1955), comments on 
the harshness of Rouault’s canvases, 
“Wher: Renoir bathed his subjects in a 
warm and limpid loveliness, Rouault 
exposed them fiercely with every ex- 
tremity of emphasis from turbulent 
horror to agonized mysticism . . . He 
began to spread upon canvas a gospel 
of terror and disaster.” Later in compar- 
ing him to a poet: “But for Rouault, as 
for Eliot, the brutality compels our pity 
and in the suffering is our salvation.” 

For all of the furor about Rouault’s 
subject matter, Jacques Maritain brings 
the discussion back to Rouault’s paint- 
ing, which, he says, “is purely painting, 
totally intent on a passionate research 
for requirements of pictorial matter, on 
the sensitivity of the eye, and on the 
most refined and shrewd accuracy of 
technical means. And at the same time 
it lives on the internal universe of the 
soul. . .” 

To see “Christ Mocked by Soldiers” 
(reproduced) in the original, is to grasp 
the true quality of Rouault’s work: the 
texture of the heavy pigment, the ruddi- 
ness of the skin tones of both Christ 
and soldiers, the whiteness of the loin 
cloth, the redness of Christ’s mantle and 
the counterpoints of blue and grayed 
greens in the background. The puppet- 
like limbs, and features outlined in 
black, are Rouault’s distinguishing 
points. 

We have seen a collection of aqua- 
tints and etchings (Carstair’s Gallery) 
on the theme of Beaudelaire’s Fleur du 
Mal and Vollard’s Les Reincarnation du 
Pere Ubu which have the fidelity and 
tonal quality of original gouache or 
charcoal. In perhaps his most famous 
print series, the Miserere et Guerre 
Rouault’s whole purpose is exposed: to 
present man in a series of painful ex- 
periences similar to those of the Passion 
and Death. Soby says that his clowns 
often weep for humanity, but seldom 
accuse it—and so the Christ of “Beneath 
a Forgotten Crucifix” (reproduced). 
His portrayal of Christ is always ten- 
der, of His or man’s tormentors, sar- 
donic. It is this dichotomy of presenta- 
tion, the intent to split himself in two, 
and with himself the viewer, which is 
the mute but eloquent quality of his 
work. 
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Benes our search for Rouault paint- 
ings and prints, we happened in 
at the Petite Gallery during a show of 
the works of a much younger French- 
man, Etienne Ret, whose master, Des- 
vallieres, was a co-student of Rouault’s 
under Gustave Moreau. Mr. Ret has a 
mastery of color, as do most of the 
French, and works chiefly in impasto 
(thick layers of uneven pigment) which 
gives the effect of bas relief in paint. 

Space permits the description of only 
one painting, a long thin panel, entitled 
“The Religieuse,” a study ofa nun in 
several tones of gray, abstract in execu- 
tion, but suggestive of the religious atti- 
tude of the subject. 


In our talk with the artist, we men- 


tioned that we had detected an under- 
lying spiritual quality in a book of his 





Head of St. John the Baptist, by Rev. William McManus 


* 


called “Advice to the Young Artist.” He 
commented that, to him, art “. . . is an 
experience close to the cosmic, lifting 
you to the level of the angels, with a 
gift that does not very much belong to 
you. Pascal said, ‘I: don’t try to convince, 
but to touch the soul.’ Da Vinci con- 
vinces. Cezanne makes you weep. Cath- 
olics understand this very well, that art 
is an experience above the logical level.” 

We did not stop to discuss the point 
as to how well this is understood by our 
fellow-Catholics, but went on to the 
Burr Gallery to see the third annual 
Exhibition of Religious Art held by the 
Catholic Arts Society of Greater New 
York. Here, in this small but significant 
open show of twenty-two paintings and 
sculptures, we saw for the first time a 
collection of art by Catholics which was 
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predominantly abstract or semi-abstract 
in style. Entries were submitted on a 
national scale and were selected and 
judged by well-known non-member 
judges. 

Sister Mary Corita, co-director with 
Sister Magdalene Mary of the creative 
and controversial Art Department of 
Immaculate Heart College in Los 
Angeles, was awarded an honorable 
mention for an abstract seirograph en- 
titled “In the Beginning,” in multi- 
color tones of gray, violet and rose. A 
magnificent head of Christ of hollow, 
forged iron which dripped tears of brass 
and bore a crown of thorn-like nails, 


was Joseph Domareki’s realized vision 
of the wounded Savior (awarded first 
prize). 

Among the fewer representational 
pieces were a highly competent pictorial 
image of the Virgin and children at 
Fatima by Mae O’Meara, two line draw- 
ings of the Visitation, beautifully real- 
ized by the Rev. Anthony Lauck and a 
Florentine-like portrait of Santa Fina by 
Gene Magazzini. 

Reproduced here is our own favorite 
entry, a contemporary version of the 
head of John the Baptist, done by the 
Rev. William McManus, in terra-cotta 
made to resemble natural stone. 





American Culture in a Cold Chrome World 
(Continued from page 6) 


cent of them died in captivity. In contrast, 
of the 229 Turks who were captured, not 
a single one of them became a collaborator 
and not a single one of them died. 


The Army report spoke of what it 
called “a new softness.” Our boys, says 
Mr. Packard, often abandoned wounded 
fellow Americans; they cursed their own 
officers; the strong in the prison camps 
took food from the weak; “in some in- 
stances they rolled fellow Americans 
helplessly ill with dysentery out in the 
cold to die. 

Vance Packard explains that there 
was little cruelty on the part of the 
Chinese captors of our Gls. Cruelty was 
not required in order to get them to 
collaborate. In some cases, all the 
Chinese had to do was slap them on the 
back and offer them cigarettes. More- 
over, it was often the younger and pre- 
sumably tougher men who gave up first. 

Mr. Packard, citing the Army report, 
goes on to remark: 


Turks in contrast managed to maintain dis- 
cipline and high morale within their own 
group. When a Turk became ill, two men 
stayed with him and nursed him until he 
was well. And every crumb of food and 


piece of clothing was shared equally by the 
Turkish soldiers. 


We should certainly not try to stretch 
the gloomy findings of this Army report 
into a wholesale condemnation of Amer- 
ican culture. But these were our boys, 
members and products of our homes, 
schools, churches and society. Why did 
they buckle and break in this spectacu- 
lar fashion? What was lacking in them 
that should have been there? Would we 
ourselves have behaved differently? Is 
there truly a fatal softness in our lives? 
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Are our values and our sense of respon- 
sibility so eroded that they crumble 
under slightly heightened pressure? De- 
spite all our superficial conformities, 
have we, on the higher level of the 
spirit, so exalted the ideal of the uncom- 
mitted mind and the uncommitted con- 
science that many of our young people 
—to a degree we do not yet suspect— 
have lost allegiance to and even com- 
prehension of the values of the society 
that we call on them to defend against 
tyranny? We should answer these ques- 


tions honestly, cautiously and with 
meticulous care not to paint the pictur 
blacker than it is. But the questions 
should be asked—and answered. 


Wt we have just been discussing 
leads us at once to a consideration 
of the state of religious belief and moral 
conviction in our society and our cul 
ture. Of recent years there has beep 
much talk of a religious “boom” ip 
America. A recent study showed that 
whereas in 1850 only sixteen per cent 
of the American people were church 
affliated, today approximately sixty per 
cent of us are church members. Ow 
President speaks openly and devoutly of 
God, faith and eternal human destiny, 
Popular evangelists tell us that their 
experience among the masses of our peo- 
ple indicates a great hunger for God and 
a yearning for religious faith. Yet there 
are counterindications. Lyman Bryson 
(The Drive Toward Reason, p. 50) 
writes of our rising concern as a nation 
with ethical and religious questions, but 
he at once interjects the cautionary note 
that our “intellectual leaders are after 
other quarry.” 

Anyone who has observed the pro 
gressive secularization of American edu- 
cation on all levels during the past two 
generations will agree that our leaders, 





Father Thurston Davis looks on as Dan Herr, representing the Directors of the Thomas 
More Association, presents the Thomas More Association Medal to Miss Sheila Cudahy, 
vice-president of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. The award, ‘for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to Catholic publishing during 1957,’ was made for the Vision Books series. 
Father Davis’ talk, ““American Culture in a Cold Chrome World,” was a special feature 
of the award ceremonies. 
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at leas: in this important field, have in 
fact ben out after “other quarry.” And 
the de:ection of these leaders has been 
slowly communicating itself to their fol- 
lowers. even to those who have been fol- 
lowers without realizing under what 
precise banner or under what leadership 
they marched. 

Even the sketchiest of checklists re- 
veals what has been happening. We 
have only begun of late to regurgitate 
the Freudian or pseudo-Freudian pre- 
cepts on child-rearing that have domi- 
nated popular conceptions on this sub- 
ject for the past twenty-five years. The 
implications of the Dewey-Kilpatrick 
philosophy of education are belatedly 
coming to be examined critically by a 
nation of heretofore passive people. The 
socalled “public philosophy,” whose 
breakdown Walter Lippmann analyzed 
only a short time ago, had been disin- 
tegrating under our unseeing eyes all 
through the lifetime of the oldest man 
or woman in this room. 

Why, one asks, if we have been mov- 
ing during recent years toward the ever 
wider practice of religion, should these 
very years be those in which major- 
crime statistics, juvenile delinquency 
and the United States divorce rate have 
mounted so high? How reconcile our 
religious fervor with the instability of our 
homes, the growth of alcoholism and 
narcotic addiction, and the flooding of 
newstands with Confidential-type mag- 
azines?> There seems to be very little 
sense about a religious boom that goes 
hand in hand with a moral letdown. 

Could we be fooling ourselves about 
our reported new interest in religion? 
How much of it is simply the product 
of our yen for social togetherness, of a 
desire to “belong” to something—with 
church affiliation filling that purely 
human need? One hesitates to judge in 
this innéfmost realm of human striv- 
ing and human error. It does seem to be 
true, however, that along with the big- 
ger and bigger religious statistics there 
has been an immense and _ parallel 
growth in moral subjectivism, that is, in 
the tendency for everyone to judge his 
moral duties and obligations as purely 
personal matters that are subject to no 
objective or definable set of norms. 

Could this growth of subjectivism ‘be 
traced in part to the almost cancerous 
increase in the number of our divided 
religious groupings, each of which, as a 
product of fission, tends to proliferate in 
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turn its own brood of dissident offshoots? 
What has been happening in the 
United States in this regard? I dare say 
that our national religious picture has 
been much the same.as that of England. 
According to a recent Reuters dispatch 
from London (April 5, 1958, The Star, 
Montreal), “some 500 different religious 
sects, all with churches or chapels regis- 
tered for public worship, exist in 
Britain. . .” 

The opinion of Father Joseph Chris- 
tie, S.J., a well-known student of religi- 
ous affairs in Great Britain, is worth 
consulting on this question. In an April 
19, 1958, article in America, “Moral 
Confusion in England,” he discussed 
some aspects of Protestant opinion in 
England regarding the idea of procrea- 
tion by means of artificial-insemination 
donors (A.I.D.). After showing how 
British Protestant trumpets have been 
sounding some strikingly uncertain and 
unblended notes on this topic, Father 
Christie says: 

Essentially, Protestantism was and is a sub- 

jective matter. It has undergone its own 

evolutionary process. Its beginning was the 
rejection of the Catholic Church; its pres- 
ent state appears to presage a rejection of 
the natural law and, ultimately, of God 

Himself. The individual must judge for 

himself what is revealed truth. The end 

will probably be the irrational mysticism of 


the Barthian or the historical determinism 
of the Marxist. 


We of the United States are likewise 
confronted with what, I believe, can 
only be called an immense growth in 
moral and religious subjectivism. Protes- 
tantism here has followed an even 
more exuberant course of proliferation 
into hundreds of splinter sects and 
thousands of  store-front pentecostal 
orthodoxies. Many of these, incidental- 
ly, we earnestly export to ancient Cath- 
olic lands like Colombia and Ecuador 
for the edification of the natives of those 
countries. If we find that the moral ab- 
solutes of our society are crumbling 
away, could it be that we are merely go- 
ing through the same disintegrative pro- 
cess that Father Christie says is running 
its tragic course in England? 

Surely it would be unjust to speak 
as I have spoken here of our predomi- 
nantly Protestant culture unless certain 
qualifications were immediately added. 


I do not question the existence of a sub- . 


stantial core of high moral standards 
that continue to direct the lives of mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans of Protes- 
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tant faith. Nor, on the other hand, do I 
claim that we Catholics are having no 
part in the slow erosion of values with- 
in our culture. There are a lot of Cath- 
olics on the American scene, and we 
have been here a long time. Catholics 
must also shoulder their share of the 
blame for what is happening. 

But in the present context I am speak- 
ing of “American religion” as we often 
think of it in globo—namely, as a sup- 
port to national moral standards and 
ethical absolutes in our society. Of 
“American religion,” taken in this broad 
and inclusive sense, one must concede 
that in origins, spirit and characteristics 
it is dominated by American Protestant- 
ism, As a result, where Protestantism 
has failed to maintain its limited in- 
tegrity of faith, its dedication to Biblical 
morality and the innner cohesions it 
once exhibited, the effects of these 
failures have been felt throughout the 
entire structure of our society and our 
culture. 

Can we be sure that the British story 
will not repeat itself here? Father 
Christie says that in the current battle 
over A.I.D., Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, stanchly backed the A.I.D. 
drive. Dr. Matthews did so on the 
grounds that the “law of love” takes pre- 
cedence over “the so-called law of 
nature.” Father Christie was invited to 
debate the same question of artificial in- 
semination donors with Dr. Donald 
Soper in the pages of the London News 
Chronicle. Dr. Soper is past President 
of the Methodist Conference, an organ- 
ization that was once one of the old-line 
pillars that buttressed the strict, Non- 
conformist conscience of England. In 
the nineteenth century, the London 
priest remarks, no politician in England 
dared move without consulting that con- 
science. But today Dr. Soper lined up 
with Dr. Matthews of St. Paul’s. He, 
too, rejected the natural-law norms of 
the past and backed A.I.D. 

The English Jesuit summed things 
up this way for his country: 


The great traditional basis of morality has 
been abandoned. The biological hypothesis 
of evolution has displaced the concept of 
rational man empowered to discern the di- 
vine mind in the law of his nature. 


Where and how, he asks, can “the 
dismayed residue of bewildered Chris- 
tians” be gathered together in England 
“to mobilize sufhcient strength to fll 
the gap left by the disintegration of 
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Protestantism?” And we in turn might 
ask much the same question. What is 
there to assure us of the United States 
that this very battle—and dozens of 
others like it—will not soon be fought 
out here amid the same disquieting 
signs of a bankruptcy of what we call 
“American religion”? 


WW: HAVE BEEN examining three 
troublesome aspects of our culture: 
our conformity, our apparent loss of 
values and our growing confusion in 
the realm of moral and religious com- 
mitment. How, in the face of all this 
adverse evidence, can we be so naive as 
to envision a new springtime of the 
human race? Surely Pope Pius XII 
could not have meant this metaphor as 
a literal prediction of what lies ahead 
for the human family. Are we not so 
corrupted, so far gone in our confusions 
and infidelities, that now nothing can 
save us? 

The answer must be a firm No. De- 
spite all our weaknesses and _backslid- 
ing, there is solid ground for hope. For 
one thing, we recognize our failings; we 
can see and feel the worn and tattered 
places in the rich fabric of American 
life. Self-knowledge breeds humility, 
and humility lies at the base of every 


virtue. Furthermore, we have as te 
sources all those veins of unexploited 
energy and courage and good sense that 
have characterized this Republic since 
its birth less than 200 years ago. More 
over, there is in the American temper 
a prodigious store of resiliency—of what 
Pericles, speaking long ago to his Athen 
ians, called eutrapelia, or the ability to 
adapt to changing circumstances. This 
quality emerges in a dozen ways on 
every level of our national life. Strang 
ers who come to visit us discover it in 
our pragmatic realism, or in our skill in 
compromise, or in our willingness and 
ability to work and get along together. 
They recognize it in our capacity for 
facing facts, even when the facts are not 
pleasant and when they force difficult 
decisions upon us. 

On our side, too, in the coming strug 
gle for cultural survival and cultural 
growth, is the freedom of our democte 
tic society, with all its human and 
humane openness and its homesput 
charity. We sell ourselves short when 
we look at our recent laws on immigtt 
tion for the true face of America; it is 
not mirrored there. On the domestit 
front, we have by no means solved the 
knotty problem of interracial justice, but 
in fairness we must also say that we att 
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at last making large strides forward, 
even in the deep South, and that we are 
haunte (as we should be) by a sense 
of guilt over the injustices that have 
hung for so long as a sign of contradic- 
tion over Our vaunted way of life. 

We must not underestimate the dan- 
gers that we have been discussing. ‘They 
are appallingly real. But there is a con- 
yerse side to the American coin. Within 
our people there resides a huge reservoir 
of individual and collective energy, 
good will and determination. You who 
live in or near this immense central city 
of Chicago must ‘have come to know her 
future better than I do and to judge her 
with greater insight. But to me, as one 
who once lived here and who is now a 
frequent visitor, there is always a cer- 
tain reassurance in the thought of Chi- 
cagoland. It isn’t merely that you are the 
City of Big Shoulders, Hog Butcher, 
Tool Maker and Freight Handler to the 
Nation. It is not simply the sight of your 
proud skyline along the lake. It is rather 
the vibrant faith one finds here; the 
readiness to initiate great things in the 
civic and social order; the vitality and 
friendliness of your people; the honesty 
with which you face up to the obliga- 
tions of your Christian faith in day-by- 
day work of the marketplace. Chicago 
is not the Kingdom of God on earth, as 
I well realize. But because there are 
millions of Americans like the ones in 
Chicago, the Kingdom will come to 
earth a bit sooner; the hopes for our 
culture are somewhat brighter; the way 
out of our present ambiguities will per- 
haps more readily be found. 

We sometimes forget how many 
human and spiritual resources there are, 
too, in all the smaller cities and towns 
of this vast country. When my grand- 
father and grandmother were married, 
they moved to Mitchell, Indiana. All I 
know of Mitchell is the little I learn 
every year or so while waiting there for 
a train to take me to St. Louis or Cin- 
tinnati. Doubtless Mitchell is up to its 
ears in its own domestic problems, or at 
least it thinks itself to be. But there is 
a great cultural strength in the autono- 
mous life of thousands and thousands of 
American places like Mitchell, Indiana. 

ere is an enormous amount of resist- 
ance to foolishness and cultural disin- 
legration among the people of 10,000 
American Mitchells. 

With these strengths, if we choose to 
do so, we can resist the spiritual ero- 
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sions, the conformities, the dangers of 
mechanization, the perils of depersonali- 
zation and all the technological forces 
that tend to standardize and level us 
down. We talk at times of the dread in- 
roads of the “hidden persuaders” onto 
the precious terrain of our integrity as 
persons. But we often forget how 
strongly people resist the lure of the 
tattooed hand, or how quick they are to 
snap off their dials during the sales 
pitch. I recall a line from an old Clark 
Gable movie, where a secretary tells her 
Madison Avenue agency boss: “As a 
point of honor, I never buy the beauty 
soap they sing about in the commer- 
cials.” 

When we are aroused, there is in our 
people the might of a sleeping giant. 
Right at present, we are profoundly 
troubled over the condition of our 
schools. In fact, we look back in such 
anger today on the mistakes and foolish- 
ness of a generation or more that we are 
now in danger of going all the way to 
the opposite extreme. To pull apart the 
whole house of American education to- 
day, because we are angry, would be as 
inexcusable as was our earlier Rip van 
Winkle absenteeism from the position 
of responsibility that is ours as citizens. 

Moreover, there are a lot of unrecon- 
structed individuals who will refuse to 
buy the thumb-indexed edition of Amy 
Vanderbilt, and so will continue to 
munch on their artichoke leaves in 
much the same free-wheeling style that 
marks Harry Truman these days at his 
press conferences. 

We got pretty mad when Khrushchev 
said he would “bury” us and sent up 
two sputniks to show how he intended 
to go about it. Now, as if to show the 
Soviets what's what, we are about to 
create a trafic problem in outer space 
with all the big and little Vanguards 
we have on our launching pads. 

Shall we react just as vigorously and 
with as much determination to the chal- 
lenge now before us to rebuild a “public 
philosophy,” that is, to find a new re- 
spect for the traditional normative 
values that, since Plato’s day, have been 
the cement of our cities and of inter- 
national society itself? There are signs 
that such a revival is taking place. If 
it does occur, and if the “public phil- 
osophy” is reinstated in the West, a 
mortal blow will have been struck at the 
evils of that subjectivism which current- 
ly runs riot through our culture. 
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And so we come back again to the 
“springtime” predicted by the Vicar of 
Christ. No spring season in man’s his- 
tory has ever burgeoned with new 
shoots and fresh life until the earth 
entered into travail and brought forth its 
fruit in the pain and with the groanings 
that all creatures experience when they 
come to term. This, therefore, will be 
no “pushbutton” springtime. There will 
be nothing magical or automatic or in- 
evitable about its advent. Its emergence 
will depend upon the free choices of 
men and women like ourselves. Some of 
these choices are going to be terribly 
difficult to make. All this is understood 
in what the Pope had to say on Laetare 
Sunday. 

Remember, too, that we do not stand 
alone as we confront the future and the 
developments that future years will 
bring. We ourselves, our cities, our 
states, our culture and the interdepend- 
ent society of human beings all around 
the globe are under the unsleeping eye 
of a loving and provident God. His arm 
is never shortened. His power cannot be 
diminished. His undying care for us en- 
velopes us in all our enterprises. Let us 
never doubt this as we plough our fields 
under the dark and stormy clouds that 
lower above us today. He walks beside 
us. In His own good time, spring will 
come, and after it, a wondrous and 
luminous summer for the race He 
created in His own image. 





Service of History 
(Continued from page 8) 


centrates on the historical experience of 
Israel. Here, the exciting moment, in 
Professor Voegelin’s analysis, is his re- 
capturing of man’s experience and 
ecstasy in discovering that mankind’s 
life is more than a mysterious and some- 
times beautiful imitation of the eternal 
recurrence of the spheres of the cosmos. 
With Israel, mankind apprehended 
what it means to have a history, that is, 
to move in time toward the consumma? 
tion of man’s will and God’s will. 
When mankind no longer understood 
existence as a repetition of the cosmos 
order, history began with Israel’s great 
leap in being “towards more perfect 
attunement with transcendent being.” 
From this sacred moment, Voegelin fol- 
lows Israel’s response to Revelation 
through Israel’s growth from clan to 
society to kingship. He retraces the 
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tribulations of Israel’s imperial quest 
and the Prophets’ violent response to 
this mundane threat to her sacred mis- 
sion. With the Prophets, Israel under- 
stood the agony of the Exodus and the 
anticipation of the Suffering Servant as 
promised by the prophet: 


Out of the travail of his soul he shall see 
light, 

he shall be satisfied with his knowledge: 

My Servant shall bring deliverance to 
many, 

and their iniquities he shall bear. 


The study of Order and History ad- 
vances from Israel to Hellas in the two 
volumes, The World of the Polis and 
Plato and Aristotle. This transition is 
not conceived, however, as a simple 
sequence in history—as the next link in 
the great chain of being. On the con- 
trary, Voegelin views the historical 
action of Hellas toward God, and thus 
to freedom in history, as an independent 
historical effort. He understands the 
Greek historical experience as one in 
which the Drama and Philosophy, by 
surpassing the magnificent limitations of 
the myths with which mankind begins 
in Hellas, thrust Hellas in the direction 
of establishing a society in harmony 
with the Divine Measure. Here is an- 
other leap in being which is decisive for 
human existence. This story is told with 
a most delicate and beautiful attention 
to Homer and the mythical truth of his 
poetry. After a consideration of the form 
of Greek societies, Voegelin gives long 
attention to the achievement of Philo- 
sophy in rejecting the authority of the 
myth and thus liberating mankind to a 
sense of man’s soul. The climax of 
Voegelin’s study is reached with his de- 
tailed, profound analysis of Plato in the 
greater part of the volume, Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Plato separated himself from mortal 
men by his realization that the perfec- 
tion of the soul in imitation of the 
Divine Measure determines the perfec- 
tion of society in its own mimesis of that 
Measure. This passion of Plato repre- 
sents for Voegelin the supreme achieve- 
ment of ancient society. Plato’s effort to 
communicate his passion and vision was 
compelled, and at the same time frus- 
trated, by the crisis of his society. His 
vision was unseen and his voice un- 
heard by his world. The society which. 
would not, and in fact could not, under- 
stand Socrates’ message did not under- 
stand his nobler pupil. Plato’s tragedy 


is felt by Voegelin to be more distrubing 
than that of Socrates. For Plato’s own 
vision as philosopher could not encom. 
pass “the idea of a universal community 
of mankind in the spirit lying just be 
yond the horizon.” This “last step js 
never taken and was not to be taken 
by man without revelation.” As a poet 
however, Plato is seen as entering “f 
not the Church, the universal commy. 
nity of the Spirit in which his guidane 
is as authoritative today as it ever was 
in the past.” In presenting Plato as q 
“divine lawgiver,” Voegelin reaches the 
heart of his analysis and, without re. 
straint, gives this generation the plent- 
tude of his own insight and wisdom, 
This brief account of Order and His 
tory recalls Saint Augustine’s City of 
God. One might reasonably ask for a 
comparison of Augustine and Voegelin 
if Order and History is to be more fully 
assimilated. This task is, however, the 
proper assignment of a book. Whatever 
verdict such future studies may render, 
it is possible to say here and now that 
Voegelin is more learned than Augus 
tine in the secular disciplines which 
govern intelligibility in our time. The 
burden of Voegelin’s learning is the 
heavy load he will have to bear forever 
in his pilgrimage toward the end of 
time, in which he will have as his com 
panion the Bishop of Hippo. His isa 
burden of which he knows only too well 
the cost. Time alone will render this 
balance, with its consequent drafts on 
his scholarship, with its crediting and 
debiting of his learning. He gives w 
now, however, an enduring treasure 
which will not soon be exhausted. 
Order and History poses as its con 
suming concern a query that every man 
has met at the commencement of his 
own intellectual life as a Christian. The 
first metaphysical and theological ques 
tion we meet as children in_ the 
catechism is, “Why did God make you?’ 
The response we readily give is, “To 
know Him, to love Him, and to serve 
Him in this life, and to be happy with 
Him forever in the next.” In childhood 
the awesome implications of this pre 
jection of our entire existence could 
occupy our minds only for brief mo 
ments. In adult life, we know that this 
is, indeed, the most profound sentenct 
we were ever asked to know and under 
stand. It is this question that Voegelin 
has addressed to all history and to out 
historically minded century. 
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He jnas asked how have the great 


societics of the past known God, how 
have ‘ney loved Him, and how have 
they a: societies participated in the ulti- 
mate service of history? Voegelin’s 
answe: to this most perfect question is 
as yet incomplete. Three forthcoming 


yolumes will deal with the multi-civili- 
zation:l empires and Christianity, the 
Protestant centuries, and the crisis of 
our civilization. The volume, Empire 
and Christianity, is announced for this 
year. A Christian who has been stirred 
at the center of his own being by the 
implications of Voegelin’s study can 
only confess his intense anticipation of 
the coming volumes. 


Edward Gargan is Associate Professor 
of History at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 54) 


thingdom”—neon signs, gold watches, 
rocking horses, etc.—rather than from 
the world of nature. 

These early plays also show that, so 
far as basic themes are concerned, 
Williams has written the same play over 
and over again. That fact is to neither 
his praise nor blame; it is simply a fact. 

Williams’ abiding theme seems to be 
that life is essentially a compromise be- 
tween the ideal and the possible, and 
hence life is a frustration, a sob 
breathed out between the cradle and the 
grave. Life is a jungle, and you either 
live in it like and with animals, or you 
withdraw and live among fantasies, in a 
menagerie where the animals are made 
of glass—harmless, pretty and unreal. 

Williams’ basic belief, therefore, is 
essentially a protest against what, for 
want of a better term, is usually called 
the human situation. His quarrel is with 
fnitude, limitation, the imperfect, 
“sorry scheme of things entire.” Bite into 
any apple and you will discover half a 
worm. It is not simply making an easy 
paradox to say that the playwright, who 
has dealt with alcoholism, | insanity, 
homosexuality, rape and cannibalism, 
exhibits a virulent case of angelism. 

This fact, of course, is no excuse for 
brushing his work aside. One cannot 
very well brush aside the work of 
America’s most productive, discussed 
and influential playwright. Rather, it 
gives the Catholic a particular insight 
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into and a popular sympathy for the 
world of Tennessee Williams. For us the 
world is redeemed and for him it is not. 
But at least he does not feel that our 
contemporary America, with its cult of 
optimism and conformity, is the earthly 
paradise and that we are ‘the Lord’s 
elect. 

Somehow, we are spiritually closer to 
this man than to the public spokesmen 
for and professional publicists of our 
society. Tent dwellers, we know what 
Williams means when he says that man 
has not here a lasting city. Pilgrims, we 
know what he means by the jungle, 
although we assign different meanings 
to both “city” and “jungle.” We feel, 
rightly, that we know the cause of much 
of the illness of the modern world; 
Tennessee Williams enables us to feel 
something of its anguish. 

In any case, Talent Associates show- 
ed courage as well as competence in 
bringing the disturbing voice of Wil- 
liams to a mass audience. One suspects 
that Kraft Theater will be worth watch- 
ing from here on in. 


Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 21) 





to look forward with confidence to the 
Twelfth edition for the continuance and 
completion of what has been so well 
begun in the Eleventh.” 

The revision of the “Mary” article 
would seem to close yet another chapter, 
approaching the final one, in a long dis- 
pute, and certainly contributes solidly 
to what should be a more lasting Pax 
Britannica. 

* 

Christopher Dawson, British Catholic 
historian and author, has been named to 
the first professorship in Catholic 
studies to be established in Harvard 
Divinity school’s 139-year history. He 
will be the Charles Chauncey Stillman 
guest professor of Catholic theological 
studies, a new chair designed to attract 
to the Protestant divinity school distin- 
guished educators capable of contribut- 
ing to a wider understanding of Cath- 
olicism . . . James F. Broderick, S.J., 
historian and biographer, is the recipient 
of this year’s Campion Award, present- 
ed annually to a Catholic author by the 


Catholic Book Club in recognition of a . 


distinguished and longtime contribution 
to Catholic letters . . . Father Joachim 
De Prada, C.M.F., director of the 


National Shrine:of St. Jude and editor 
of the Claretian’s monthly magazine, 
The Voice of St. Jude, died suddenly 
at the age of 56, in Chicago. 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 55) 


best of a bad situaiton, the DAR’S con- 
vention hall for its symphony and solo 
concerts, while opera and ballet attrac- 
tions that want to play Washington 
must use the Capitol Theater, with a 
daily rental of $3000. 

Pianists from other nations who play- 
ed in the Moscow Competition which 
Cliburn won, were sent there at the 
expense of their governments, with the 
Soviet paying their expenses from 
Russia’s borders to the capitol. Van 
Cliburn would not even have gotten to 
Moscow if it had not been for private 
philanthropy, and this is true of every 
young American artist who goes abroad 
to compete for the big international 
prizes. 

Parenthetically returning to Sidney 
Harth and the Warsaw Competition for 
a moment: Harth played’ in Warsaw 
with a strange accompanist, while the 
European contestants had the benefit of 
their own, long-familiar partners, a fac- 
tor that might easily account for much 
more than the three or four points by 
which Harth failed to tie for first place. 
Why did he not have his usual accom- 
panist? The cost, which other artists’ 
countries paid. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the City 
of New York, having decided to give 
Cliburn its big, noisy welcome home 
parade, found that schools of music and 
professional musicians were less than 
wildly enthusiastic about the idea? 
Where was the city when Cliburn and 
the other American artists who went to 
Moscow were leaving? What is New 
York planning to do the next time? 
Where are the other winners of equally 
important competitions today? 

Van Cliburn’s success, to which he is 
fully entitled, raises more questions for 
his fellow Americans who are interested 
in music than it does for the brilliant 
young pianist himself. Cliburn has 
already learned that success is a fluid 
affair, quite likely to evaporate in any 
new morning’s dawning. If we were a 
people artistically more mature, musi- 
cians might feel a stable security which 
we presently deny them. 
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As Gold in the Fire, Sister Mary Fideles, 
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Assumption and Queenship of the Blessed Vir- 
Pwd ed., Stanley G. Mathews, S.M., 


Astonished Muse, Reuel Denney, Ag-S, 21 
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Atoms. Apostle, Edward J. Wojniak, S.V.D., 


Autobiography of St. Therese of Lisieux, trs., 
Ronald Knox, June 
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“> My Own Story, Bernard M. Baruch, 
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Charles V, Father of Europe, Gertrude von 
Schwarzenfeld, Mar, 32 

Children of the Shadows, Morris L. West, 0, 


China and ep Columba Cary-Elwes, 


0.S.B 

Christian ABRs Calendar, 1958, Rev. Gone 
Hafford and Rev. George Kolanda, D, 53* 

Christian Philosophy of Life, Bernard Wuell- 
ner, S.J., D, 50 

Christianity ‘Among the i of the 
World, Arnold Toynbee, Ja-F, 45 

Christians Awake, George Albion, Ja-F, 47 

Christ of Faith, Karl Adam, N, 46 

Christ, Our Lady and the Church, Ives M. J. 
Congar, O.P., -S, 49 

Christ’s Church, G. Van Noort, Mar, 47 

Church and Modern Science, P. J. McLaugh. 
lin, Mar, 22 

The Church, Intro. to Theology of St. Augus- 
tine, S. J. Grabowski, Ja-F, = 

Colonial Living, Edwin Tunis, D, 38 

Come South ind, ed., M. L. Shrady, D, 49 

Comforters, Muriel Spark, Ag-S, 38 

Coane Caesars, Amaury de Riencourt, Ag-S, 


Commentary on a — Reel Rev. J. J. 
Kugler, S.D.B., Ag-S, 5: 

Common Sense, "Joseph a N, 48 

Common Sense and the Fifth Amendmeni, 
Sidney Hook, Ae 16 

SS and Christianity, Martin D’Arcy, 
a- , 

Conquest of e Kingdom, John of the An- 
gels, Ja-F, 

Conscience of ‘= Rich. C. P. Epes. Mar, 35 

Contemplation in Action, Joseph F ” Conwell, 
S.J., Ag-S, 53* 

Convert, Margaret Culkin Banning, O, 20 

Count the Cost, E. X. Ferrars, D, 25 

“— de Grace, Marguerite Yourcenar, Ag-S, 


6 

Courage to Be Happy, Dorothy Thompson, 
Ja-F, 16 

Court and the Castle, Rebecca West, D, 32 

Craft and Character in Modern Fiction, Mor- 
ton Dauwen Zabel, Ag-S, 22 

Created Equal?, ed., "Paul M. Angle, y M, 31 

Cross of Jesus, Louis Chardon, O.P., 

Crucial Problems of Modern Philchophy,” D. 
J. B. Hawkins, Mar, 49* 

o” 4 Tea for Mr. Thorgill, Storm Jameson, 


D 


Daily Missal of the Mystical Body, eds., Mary- 
knoll Fathers, Ag-S, 50 

Dandelion Wine, Ray Bradbury, N, 

— of Jasper Clay, Lucille ar letchet 
une 

Day at a Time, James Keller, M.M., D, 50 

Dead Wrong, George Bagby, 'O, 25 

Death in the Family, James Agee, Mar, 40 

Death of a Bridegroom, John Rhode, Mar, 4% 

— of an Ambassador, Manning Coles, 0, 


Death of a Nation, Clifford Dowdey, June 

Death of an Old Sinner, Dorothy Salisbury 
Davis, O, 25 

Democracy and Catholicism in America, Cur- 
rin Shields, Mar, 22 

a oe Roosevelt, Rexford G. Tugwell, 

Diary of “Helena Morley,” Elizabeth Bishop, 
trs. and ed., Ja-F, 36 

Diary of Meditations, ed., Dom Cuthbert 
Smith, O.S.B., N, 48 

Dictionary of American Usage, 
Nicholson, Ja-F, 66 

Dictionary of Contemporary American Usag@ 
Bergen and Cornelia Evans, N, 16 

oe Up Jericho, Kathleen Kenyon, Ja-F, 


Margaret 


Deocting Boys and Students, Ernest Mackey, 

ar, 

Doctor Rabelais, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, O, 46 

Domestic Relations, Frank O’Connor, N, 25 

Don Bosco, Lancelot Sheppard, Ja-F, 39 

Double Affair, Angela Thirkell, Ja-F, 33 

Dreamers of the American Dream, Stewart 
H. Holbrook, D, 39 

Dunbar’s Cove, Borden Deal, D, 20 
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Early Medieval Painting: From the Fourth to 
the Eleventh Century, A. Grabar and C. 
Nord-nfalk, Ap-M, 33 

Early Sites of Christianity, Peter Bamm, D, 48 

Eastern — in India, Cardinal E. Tis- 
serani, 

Edge of Darkness, Mary E. Chase, Ja-F, 27 

Edge of Tomorrow, Thomas A. Dooley, June 

Elemenis of Logic, Vincent E. Smith, N, 

Elizabethan Quintet, Denis Meadows, Ag- 3 30 

Ellery Queen’s Awards, Mar, 59 

Emergence of Liberal Catholicism in America, 
R. D. Cross, Mar, 21 

End of Chapter, Nicholas Blake, D, 52 

End of Aaj and Other Stories, Robie Macau- 
ley 

ma of the Line, Bert and Dolores Hitchens, 


25 
on lish Common Reader, Richard Altick, Ag- 


Eajtish Eccentrics, Edith Sitwell, Ja-F, 42 
Ey of History, Hugh Ross. Williamson, 


gpliaph for Dixie, Harry S. Ashmore, Mar, 20 

Essence of the Bible, Paul Claudel, June 

Ethics: The Introduction to Moral Science, 
John A. Oesterle, N, 51* 

Eucharistic Reflections, William Reyna, Mar, 
49* 


Eve and Mary, Peter T. Dehau, Ap-M, 48 
Even we Love, Elizabeth Borton de Tre- 
vino, 
Exile and the Kingdom, Albert Camus, Ap- 
14 


4 


Face to Face, Ved Mehta, D, 42 

Fancher Train, Amelia Bean, June 

Fenelon’s Letters to Men and Women, ed., 
Derek Stanford, O, 51 

Fine and the Wicked: The Life and Times of 
Ouida, Monica Sterling, Ap-M, 43 

Fine Art of Reading, Lord David Cecil, O, 39 

Finest Stories of Sean O’Faolain, Sean O’Fao- 
lain, Ag-S, 34 

Fire, Burn!, John Dickson Carr, O, 25 

First Blood, The Ss te of Fort Sumter, W. A. 
Swanberg, Mar, 

First Love and Gther Sorrows, Harold Brod- 
key, Ap-M, 15 

Firsi-Prize Stories - the O. Henry Mem- 
orial Awards, Ag-S, 

Flemish Painiing: The — of Van Eyck, 
Jacques Lassaigne, Ja-F, 24 

Flying Swans, Padraic Colum, Ag-S, 37 

S, tr or Money, ed., Dorothy Gardiner, 

Ford: Expansion and Challenge: 1915-1933, 
Allan Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill, O, 45 

Foreign en Thomas Finletter, June 

ay os ae of Living Waters, Valentine Long, 

p- 
Franciscan Spirituality, Valentine M. Breton, 


French Nation, From Napoleon to Petain, D. 
W. Brogan, Mar, 26 

Friend in Power, Carlos H. Baker, June 

oy Altar Screen, Fray Angelico Chavez, 

From a 7 Notebook, Van Wyck Brooks, 
a- 

From Fashions to the Fathers, Hilda C. Graef, 


From Renoir to Picasso, 
Michel, Ag-S, 

Frost and the Fire, Ruth Park, June 

Fullness of Days, Lord Halifax, N, 38 

=. oO a of Christian Dogma, Ludwig 


Michel Georges- 


G 

Gentleman from Indianapolis, ed., John Bee- 
croft, Ja-F, 66 

Georgetown University: Origin and Early 
Years, John M. Daley, S.J., D, 53* 

George Washington, ol. VII, John Carroll 
and Mary Ashworth, Ja-F, 37 

Piting to’ Know the Bible, Joseph Cevetello, 


47 

Giants of the | John O’Brien, Ja-F, 41 
Gideon's Night, J. J. Marric, D, 52 
Gilson Reader, ed., Anton C. Pegis, N, 20 
Give Me Possession, Paul Horgan, s: 23 
Glorious Folly, Louis de Wohl, N, 

and the Ways of Knowing, , a Danie- 

lou, Ja-F, 45 

God Lives in Us, G. Jansens, O.P., D, 49 
God’s Bandit, Douglas Hyde, Ja-F, 39 
gy World and You, O. A. Battista, Ja-F, 


Going to God, Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P., 


Golden Door, Katherine Burton, N, 35 
ron Gospels of Echternach, Peter Metz, 


38 
Golden Sovereign, Richard ore. D, 43 
Gospel of Joy, J. M. Perrin, O.P., , 50 


June-Juty, 1958 


Gospel to Every Creature, Bishop Leon Jo- 
seph Suenens, Ag-S, 

Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism, Erwin 
Panofsky, Ag-S, 61 

Great Crisis in American Catholic History, 
1895-1900, Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., 27 

Great Week, Aemiliana Lohr, June 

Greek Experience, C. M. Bowra, Ap-M, 36 

Greengage Summer, Rumer Godden, Ap-M, 15 

Gregorian Chant and Medieval Hymn Tunes 
in the Works of J. S. a Sister M. John 
Bosco Connor, R.S.M., 53* 

Guidance in Spiritual ‘Divection, Charles H. 
Doyle, Mar, 49* 

Guide, R. K. ‘Narayan, June 


H 


Handbook of Moral Theology, Dominic Prum- 
mer, Ja-F, 43* 
Happy as Larry, Thomas Hinde, June 
Harvest of Stories, Dorothy es aye ee 5 60 
Heart of yong Paul Strater, S.J., 53* 
Heart of the Savior, ed., Joseph ‘stiecit June 
Hermit of Cat Island, Peter F. Anson, D, 44 
Her _ Is Mercy, Sister Maria del Rey, 


Hilda Take Heed, Jeremy York, D, 52 
Hireling, L. P. Hartley, Ap-M, 21 
Aon. of Ans ee Rev. Carmin Mascia, 


History *; i Same Church, Ludwig Her- 
tling, S.J., Ag-S, 
— of the Catholic Church, Thomas P. 
Neill and Raymond Schmandt, Ag-S, 19 
History of the Catholic Church, Vol. VIII, 
Rev. Newton Thompson, N, 51* 

History of the Council of Trent, Vol. I, Hu- 
bert Jedin, D, 37 

a the English Speaking Peoples, Vol. 
IV, The Great Democracies, Winston S. 
Churchill, June 

Hollywood Murders, Ellery Queen, D, 25 

Holy Mass and Life, loysius Biskupek, 
S.V.D., N, 49 

Home from the Hill, William Humphrey, Ja- 


F, 28 
Honor of Being a Man, Edward Gannon, Ja- 
Houseful of Love, Marjorie Housepian, Ag-S, 


How the Merrimac Won, R. W. Daly, N, 43 
a Read a Novel, Caroline Gosden, Ja- 
— Revolution, ed., Melvin J. Lasky, 


Hymns of the Roman Liturgy, Joseph Con- 
nelly, Ag-S, 53* 


I 


Ice Palace, Edna Ferber, Ap-M, 21 

If Death Ever Slept, Rex Stout, Mar, 59 

I Like It Here, Kingsley Amis, ‘June 
Immaterial Murder Case, Julian Symons, D, 


25 
— Profile, E. Pollascio-Morin, Ap-M, 


In a Quiet Land, John O’Donoghue, Mar, 28 

In Search of Man, Andre Missenard, N, 15 

Inside Russia Today, John Gunther, June 

——s of ba Cure D’Ars, Msgr. Francis Tro- 
c u, N , 

In the Dark Night, Margaret Page Hood, O, 25 

In the University Tradition, Alfred W. Gris- 
wold, Mar, 23 

In the Whole Christ, Emile Guerry, Mar, 49* 

Introduction to Western Philosophy, Russel 
Coleburt, N, 21 

Islam Inflamed, James Morris, N, 1 

ae Catholics in Crisis, Dino Del Bo, Ja- 


F, 
It Is You t I Beckon, Bishop Joseph Angrisani, 
g- 


J 


J.B., Archibald MacLeish, ap 32 

Jephta and His Daughters, Lion Feuchtwan- 
ger, Ap-M, 18 

John Foster Dulles, John Robinson Beal, Ag- 


Ss, 
Jubilee: One Hundred Years of the Atlantic, 
-. Edward Weeks and Emily Flint, Ja-F, 


Judicial Body, Margaret Scerf, D,-25 
July, 1863, Irving Werstein, N, 42 


Kansas Monks, Peter Beckman, O.S.B., N, 51* 

Key to the Psalms, Mary P. Ryan, Ja- F, 48 

atari of This World, Alejo Carpentier, 
g- 

King of the Mountain, George Garrett, Ap-M, 


Knights of Christ, Helen Walker Homan, D, 47 


L 


Lady, Conrad Richter, Ag-S, 40 

Lady in Waiting, Rosemary Sutcliff, Ag-S, 44 

Land of Cain, Peter Lappin, Ja-F, 30 

Land of Dahori, Olaf Ruhen, Ag- ‘s, 26 

Land of Stones and Saints, Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes, D, 42 

apes St. Cyprian, trs., 

Last Migration, Vincent Cronin, O, 

Lay People in ~ | acme one Yves ve J. Con- 
gar, O.P., Ag-S, 

Layworkers for ‘Christ, ed., Rev. George L. 

ane, O, 50 

Leftover Life to Kill, Caitlin Thomas, N, 34 

Legend of Death and Love, Joseph E. Kerns, 
Mar, 49* 

Leopard, Victor Stafford Reid, June 

Letter from Peking, Pearl S. Buck, Ag-S, 37 

Letters from a Saint: St. Francis de Sales, 
George T. a O, 51 

Loe Win Benaya, Ap-M, 20 
, — De Alchimia, Albertus Magnus, Mar, 

Lieutenant in Algeria, Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, Ja-F, 21 

Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, Vol. III, 
Ernest Jones, N, 

Life of Christ, Rev. John A. O’Brien, N, 51* 

Life of Christ in Masterpieces of Art, ed., 
James Lane, D, 32 

— Plus 99 Years, Nathan F. Leopold, Ap- 


Lines of Life, Francois Mauriac, O, 21 
Liturgy of the Mass, Pius Parsch, Mar, 46 
Live in the Holy Spirit, Bruno Hagspiel, Ja- 


Maurice Bevenot, 


F, 43 
Lives in Science, A Scientific American book, 
Mar, 49* 
Living Languages in Catholic Worship, Cyril 
Korolevsky, D, 53* 
Living Novel, ed., Granville Hicks, Ja-F, 18 
Lonesome Road, Saunders Redding, Ap-M, 30 
Longest Second, Bill S. Ballinger, Mar, +. 
Lord’s Prayer, Romano Guardini, Ap- -M, 
Lunatic Fringe, Gerald W. Johnson, Ag- s“ 17 


Mackerel Plaza, Peter De Vries, Mar, 37 
es ag Avenue, U.S.A., Martin Mayer, Ap- 


M, 
senate Stat, Betty Smith, Mar, 38 
Magic Barrel, Bernard Malamud, June 
—- Missourian, Elbert H. Smith, Mar, 


Ma} ority of One, Sydney J. Harris, D, 31 
oka Sisters, Junichiro Tanizaki, D, 18 

Man for Her, Leo J. Kinsella, Ag-S, 53* 

“— “= ro ed., Terence L. 

Man in Modern Fiction, Edmund Fuller, June 

Man of Montmartre, Stephen and Ethel ‘Long- 

street, Ap-M, 18 
Manual for Novices, Felix Duffey, C.S.C., N, 


§1° 
March the Ninth, R. C. Hutchinson, D, 16 
ay Mystic, Francesca van der Kley, Ag- 


Marie Fedorovna, Empress of Russia, E. E. P. 
Tisdall, Mar, 33 

Mariology, Vol. II, ed., 
O.F.M., 49 

Marriage a wy Sacrament, Jacques Le- 
clercq, Ja-F, 

eS soe and Rhythm, John L. Thomas, S.J., 

Ag-S 

Marriage 6 the Family, Alphonse H. Clem- 
ens, Ag-S 

Marriage Is Holy. ed., H. Caffarel, 51* 

Martyrs from St. Stephen to John Fan Don- 
ald Attwater, D, 50 

es of the United States of America, ed., 
J. Powers, Mar, 49* 

Mask, Stuart Cloete, O, 19 

Massacre, The Tragedy at White River, Mar- 
shall ene, © 

Mass for Labor Day, Rembert Sorg, Mar, 49* 

Master Eckhart and the Rhineland Mystics, 
J. Ancelet-Hustache, Mar, 49* 

Masters of Deceit, J. ar Hoover, Ap-M, 27 

Meaning of Christmas, M. Avril, Ja-F, 43* 

Meddlesome Friar and the Wayward Pope, 
Michael de la Bedoyere, June 

— of Love and Knowledge, Martin 

D’Arcy, S.J., N, 20 
men. Sa of a Revolutionist, Dwight Macdon- 
a 


= ASF Hurley, Louise Blackwell, Ja-F, 


Connolly, 


Juniper B. Carol, 


Mercy, Generation to baer Sister Mary 
Evangelist Morgan, S.M., 51° 
sag i te Ss Forever, Theodore y arent O.F.M., 


&- 
af ‘Unto Thousands, M. Betrand Degnan, 
Mere Marie of the Ursulines, Agnes Repplier, 
Methods of Mental Prayer, James Cardinal 
-Lércaro, Ag-S, 49 
Midnight Plumber, Maurice Proctor, Mar, 59 


Mind and Art of Henry Adams, J. C. Leven- 
son, O, 42 
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Mist Over Talla, Audrey Erskine, Ja-F, 31 

Mr. Baruch, Margaret L. Coit, N, 38 

Missy, Dorothy James Roberts, Ag-S, 43 

Modern Apostie, Louis J. Putz, Cs.c., D, 47 

Modern raculous Cures, Dr. Francois Leu- 
ret and Dr. Henri Bon, Ag-S, 

Mohammed and Charlemagne, Henri Pirenne, 


&- 

Mooltiki: Stories and Poems from India, Ru- 
mer Godden, D, 18 : 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Millar 

Burrows, June 
Morning, Julian Fane, O, 18 
Mosaic of a Bishop, John T. MeNicholas, Ja- 


F, 43* 
Moses. Prince of Egypt, Howard Fast, Ap-M, 


Mother of God, Cyril Bernard, Ja-F, 47 
Mountain Road, Theodore White, June 
“~~ Brother's Keeper, Stanislaus Joyce, Mar, 


My Dear People, Venantius Buessing, June 
= Neighbour as Myself, Gustavo Corcao, Ja- 


40 

My Neighbor's Wife, Doris M. piney Mar, 59 

My Other Self, Clarence Enzler, Ja 

Mystery of the Holy innocents, and “Other 
oems, Charles Peguy, Ag 

M - aaatal Reading, evin SO%Sullivan, Ja- 


My Tt Thirty-Third Year, Gerhard A. Fittkau, 
un 


ay me | ame of Japan, Itoko Kayama, 
p-M, 

Naked Face of Genius, Agatha Fassett, June 
Naked God, Howard Fast, Ja-F, 23 

Naked to Mine Enemies, Charles Ferguson, 


Ja-F, 38 
mas * Ya Looking North, George R. Stewart, O. 
sg Looking South, George R. Stewart, O, 


Narrow Search, Andrew Grave, Mar, 43 

Nature of Biography, John Garraty, Ja-F, 36 

— =~ Manual, ed., Rev. Walter Imbior 
ski, D, 

New Chemistry, A Scientific American Book, 
Mar, 49* 

New Class, Milovan Diilas, O, 31 

New England Story, Henry B. -—> Mar, 42 

—_ _— Room Sook, ed., F. J. Sheed, Ja- 


nok stife in Christ, Ludwig Esch, S.J., 50 

New Look at Christmas Decorations, Rister 
M. Gratia Listaite, S.S.C. and Norbert A. 
Hildebrand, D, 53* 

Newman: His Life and Spirituality, Louis 
Bouyer, Ap-M, 39 

Newman: — and Poetry, John H. New- 
man, Ja-F, 

Norms of the , John Abbo and Jerome 
Hannan, Ja-F, 43* 

Northern Light, A. J. Cronin, June 

at By Bread Alone, Viadimir Dudintsev, D, 


Note of Grace, Betty Singleton, Ap-M, 22 

-~! Fe a Acceptable Time, Thomas Meehan, 
a- 

Nun’s Answer, A Carmelite Nun, Mar, 46 


°o 
Odds > ee Tomorrow, William P. McGiv- 


ern, D, 

Of Cell and Cloister, Doley Moss, Ja-F, 46 

Old Man and the Boy, Robert Ds D, 19 

One Basket, Edna ere “qs 60 

On Poetry and Poets, s. liot, y, 18 

On the Beach, Nevil Shute, Ag- s, 

On the Philosophy of History, j= hal Mari- 
tain, Mar, 26 

On the Road, Jack Kerouac, N, 2 

Open Sea, and Other Poems, William Mere- 
dith, Mar, 24 

Operation Sea Lion, Peter Fleming, O, 29 

= . the Intellectuals, Raymond Aron, 
a-f, 

Opus Posthumous, Wallace Stevens, ed., Sam- 
uel French Morse, 

Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, Evelyn Waugh, Ag- 


S, 35 

Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, 
une 

Order and History, Vol. I, Israel and Revela- 
tion, Eric Voegelin, June 

Order and History, Vol. II, The World of the 
Polis, Eric Voegelin, June 

Order and History, Vol. III, Plato and Aris- 
totle, Eric Voegelin, June 

Origen: The Song of Songs, trs., R. P. Law- 
son, Ja-F, 43* 

Other Ay le, Wingfield Hope, Ag-S, 48 

Our Catholic Life, Lawrence G. Lova- 
sik, ay. D., 

Our 


, 49 
Lady of g oe aR Don Sharkey and 
Joseph Debergh, June 
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Our Lady of the mapeat. Sister Mary Julian 
Baird, R.S.M., rn a 

Our Lady of Lour es, 5 ceilidh Deery, June — 

Our Lady, Queen of the Religious ife, Louis 


Colin, Ap-M, 47 

Our Life of Grace, F. gg ay June 

Our Lord and Our Lady, A. P. Schorsch, and 
M. Dolores Schorsch, Mar, 48 

Our Nuclear Future, Edward Teller and Al- 
bert L. Latter, June 

Out of the Sunset, Maura McGrath, Ag-S, 53* 

Outline History of the Church by Centuries, 
Joseph McSorley, Ja-F, 43* 

Overdue, Francis Clifford, Mar, 43 

Owen Wister Out West, ed., Fanny Kemble 
Wister, June 


P 


Painting and Reality, Etienne Gilson, Ja-F, 13 
Park Row, Allen Churchill, Mar, 25 
i pent Law, C. Northcote Parkinson, N, 


Path of Destiny, Thomas H. Raddall, N, 41 

Patrick Henry, Patriot in the Making, Robert 
Douthat Meade, O, 42 

Pause in the Desert and Other Stories, Oliver 
LaFarge, Ag-S, 40 

<  vee and Other Poems, C. Day Lewis, Mar, 


Peguy: His Prose and Poetry, Alexander Dru, 
Ag-S, 23 


g > 
People’s Participation and Holy Week, ed., 
Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmer and Rev. Christian 
J. Martin, N, 51* 
Perils of Prosperity, 1914-1932, William E. 
Leuchtenburg, June 
Person to Person, William Lawson, Ap-M, 48 
Philadelphia Gentleman, E. Digby Baltzell, 
Ap-M, 29 
Philippine Duchesne, Louise Callan, Ja-F, 40 
Pillar of Cloud, Jackson Burgess, Ag-S, 36 
oe a XI, The Pope and the Man, Zsolt Aradi, 
p-M 
Plaints of the Passion, Jude Mead, Mar, 46 
Planet am. A Scientific American book, 


Mar 
Plant ‘Life, A Scientific American Book, Mar, 
rie. Don’t Eat the Daisies, Jean Kerr, Ja- 


Pledge of Glory, Dom Eugene Vandeur, June 

Poets of Today IV, George Garrett, Theodore 
Holmes, Robert Wallace, O, 37 

Ponder Slowly, Francis X. Pierce, Mar, 48 

Pope Speaks, ed., Michael Chinigo, Ag-S, 15 

Popes on Youth, Raymond B. Fullam, S.J., 


D, 53° 
Portrait o of a Champion, Joseph E. Kerns, S.J., 
g- 
Portrait of a Golden Age, ed., Brian Connell, 


M, 4 
Portugal and the Portuguese World, Richard 
Pattee, Ag-S, 18 
“ae of the Rule, Louis Colin, C.SS.R., N, 


Praise of Pleasure, Edward Surtz, Mar, 49* 
— of Wisdom, Edward L. Surtz, S.J., D, 
Prayer in Practice, Romano Guardini, D, 47 
 « eee Headaches, Florence Wedge, 


Prayers of Pore Pius XII, trs., Martin Schoen- 
berg, Mar, 47 

Price of Power: America Since 1945, Herbert 
Agar, Ag-S, 1 

Priestly Existence, Rev. Michael Pfliegler, Ag- 


S, 53 

Priestly Life, Ronald Knox, Ap-M, 47 

Primer of Perfection, James Meyer, O.F.M., 
Ag-S, 53 

Prince of Darkness, and Other Stories, J. F. 
Powers, Mar, 49* 

Problems of Art, Susanne K. Langer, Ag-S, 20 

Prodigal Shepherd, Father Ralph Pfau and 
Al Hirshberg, June 

on oe 1954-1956, Robert Penn War- 
ren 

Prophet * His Own Country, Kenneth S. Da- 
vis, 

Prosperity Through Competition, Ludwig Er- 
hard, June 

Protagonists, James Barlow, Ag. 16 

a - Off Thy Shoes, Elizabeth Hamilton, Mar, 


Q 


Queen of France, Andre Castelot, Ag-S, 32 
Queen of Heaven, Rene Laurentin, Ja-F, 47 


R 


Rafael Genter’ Merry Del Val, Marie Cecilia 
Buehrle, Ag-S, 30 

Ragman’s City, Boris Simon, O, 33 

Rain and the Fire ont the Will of God, Don- 
ald Wetzel, Ag-S, 

Rally — the Flag. Boys!, 


Max Shulman, 
Ag-S, 


Bem for Pleasure, ed., Bennett Cerf, Ja. 


Readings in the History of Western Civiliza. 
tion, ed., Thomas P. Neill, Mar., 49* 
Realities, eds., Dan Herr and Clem Lane, Ja- 


F, 13 

Recollection the Soul of Action, = nel 
Henrique Golland Trinidade, O.F N, 4 

Red and the White, Henri Troyat, Oo 24 

Red Book of the Persecuted Church, Albert 
Galter, Ag-S, 15 

=. on America, Jacques Maritain, 

ar 

Reformation, Will Durant, N, 

Relic and Other Poems, Robert. Hillyer, D, % 

Religion and the ee of Jung, Ray- 
mond Hostie, N, 51 

Religious Buildings for Today, ed., John Knox 
Shear, D, 28 

Rembrandt, Otto Benesch, Ap-M, 32 

Restless Christian, Kilian McDonnell, 0.SB, 


, 49 

Return of Ansel Gibbs, Frederick Buechner, 
ar, 

— < Gunner Asch, Hans Hellmut Kirst, 
g- 

Return of Lady Brace, Nancy Wilson Ross, 


D, 
Return to the Islands, Sir Arthur Grimble, 


, 43 
Revolution in Education, Mortimer J. Adler 
and Milton Mayer, June 
Rhodes of Africa, Felix Gross, O, 45 
er 8 ast Saint-Victor, Clare Kirchberger, 
Ag- 
Riches Despised, Conrad Pepler, O.P., N, 47 
Risen Christ, Caryll Houselander, Mar, 44 
Road to Santiago, Walter Starkie, Ag-S, 27 
— H. Jackson, Eugene C. Gerhart, Mar, 


Room at the Top, John Braine, N, 26 

Russia in Transition and Other Essays, Isaac 
Deutscher, Ag-S, 17 

Russia Revisited, Louis Fischer, O, 30 

Russia, the Atom and the West, George F. 
Kennan, Mar, 17 


Sacred Heart in the Life of the Church, Mar- 
garet Williams, R.S.C.J., 49 

Sacrifice of the Mystical Body, Canon Eugene 
Masure, D, 49 

Sacrifice of Praise, Vilma G. Little, Ja-F, 48 

Saint a Day, Berchmans Bittle, Ap-M, 48 

Saint Anthony Claret, Fanchon Royer, N, 3 

St. Anthony, The Man Who Found Himself, 
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ner, Ag- 
Brother Alonzo, Tom Hamil, N, 68 
Brother the Size of Me, Helen Doss, Ja-F, e 
Bucking Horse, Hetty Burlingame Beatty, N 


Butterflies Come, Leo Politi, N, 68 
Cc 


Cabin Faced West, Jean Fritz, Ap-M, 60 
Caboose Club, Adele and Cateau De Leeuw, 


N, 66 
Calico Captive, Elizabeth George Speare, N, 


63 
Catholic Child’s Book About God, Jane W. 
Watson, Ap-M, 63 
Cave of Spears, Lester del Rey, Ja-F, 56 
Christmas Miniature, Pearl Buck, N, 67 
Christmas That Almost Wasn’t, Ogden Nash, 


N, 67 
ree Goes to the Castle, Janice Hol- 
land, 
Gueenchs ot the Seventh, Margaret Leighton, 
Ja-F, 56 
Cow’s Party, Marie Hall Ets, Ap-M, 63 
Ciri-Biri-Bin, Mel Silverman, N, 68 


D 


Dangerous Deadline, es x Benson, Ja-F, 57 
Drawn from Memory, E . Shephard, N, 67 


F 
Farmer and His Cows, 


Floethe, Ja-F, 62 
—_ of the Wildling, Marguerite Vance, N, 


Louise and Richard 


G 


Gaunt’s Daughter, Eleanor are i N, 65 
Gentle Falcon, Hilda Lewis, Ags 58 

Ghost of Follonsbee’s Folly, lorence High- 
tower, Ap-M, 62 

ft from — "Mikado, Elizabeth P. Fleming, 


Ap-M 
Ginnie “an the Mystery House, Catherine 
Woolley, N, 66 


House, Carol Morse, Ap-M, 60 

Good American Witch, Peggy Bacon, N, 66 
Good-by My Shadow, Mary Stolz, N, 65 
Great Cross, Thomas Holland, Ap-M, 58 
Great Wheel, Robert Lawson, N, 64 

Guns of Vicksburg, Earl S. Miers, Ja-F, 57 


H 


Happy Birthday, Dear Beany, Lenora Mat- 
tingly Weber, ae 58 

Happy Orpheline, Natalie Carlson, Ja-F, 61 
at a the Paper Route, Beverly Cleary, 


I 

I, Mouse, Robert Kraus, Ap-M, 63 
J 

Jungley One, Ellen Bromfield Geld, Ag-S, 59 
K 


Katharine Drexel, Friend of the Neglected, 
Ellen Tarry, Ap-M, 61 

Kenny, E. Harper Johnson, Ag-S, 59 

Knights and Castles and Feudal Life, Walter 
Buehr, Ag-S, 59 


L 


Vaatern in the Window, Aileen Fisher, Ja-F, 


June-Jury, 1958 





JUVENILE TITLE INDEX 


ae of Bayou Luce, Joan Payne, Ja- 


Likely Story, Mary Lavin, Ja-F, 

Lion and the Otter, Beverl Butler, Ja-F, 58 
Little Bear, Else Holmelund, Ja-F, 61 

Little Knight, Elizabeth J ohnson, N, 67 


M 


Maid of Orleans, Elizabeth Kyle, Ap-M, 61 

Making of a Priest, Albert Nevins, Ja-F, 57 

— ~~ the Witness Tree, Esther Bates, 
a-f, 

yi McLeod Bethune, Emma Sterne, Ja-F, 


Merrie Maple, Bess Tefft, Ap-M, 60 
yes Leads to Treasure, A. P. Pearce, 
Monica, Alberta Eiseman, Ja-F, 58 
Moon Ship, John Parke, Ap-M, 62 
More Tales of Irish Saints, Alice Curtayne, 


, 66 
Mouse House, Rumer Godden, N, 67 
Mouse, Mouse, Go Out of My House, Eliza- 
beth Low, Ap-M, 63 
Mystery of the Jade-Green Cadillac, Dorothy 
Clewes, Ap-M, 62 


° 


Old Bet, Anne Colver, Ja-F, 61 
On Stage, Mr. Jefferson!, Jean L. Latham, Ap- 


M, 57 
a ere of the Moon, Meriol T'revor, Ag- 
Over and Over, Charlotte Zolotow, N, 68 


P 


Penicillin Man, John Rowland, Ag-S, 57 
Perilous Journey, Humphrey Johnson, N, 66 
Princess in Denim, Zoa Sherburne, Ap-M, 60 
Proud Circus Horse, Reiner Zimnik, Ja-F, 62 
Puppy Named Gih, Sara and Fred Machetanz, 


R 
a for a Star, Florence Crannell Means, 
65 


Red Balloon, Albert Lamorisse, Ag-S, 60 
Red Hugh, Prince of Donegal, Robert T. Reil- 
ly, Ag-S, 58 
— of the Black Knight, Thomas Leekley, 
a-f, 
Ring Around Her Finger, James L. Summers, 


Ring of Fate, Jean Bothwell, Ja-F, 58 

River Queen, Peter Burchard, Ag-S, 60 
River’s Journey, Anne Marie Jauss, N, 66 
Road to Miklagard, Henry Treece, Ja- F, 56 
Runaway, Dorothy Clewes, Ag-S, 60 


s 
Saint and the Boy, John Leale, Ap-M, 61 


ay Oe ty More of London, Elizabeth Ince, 
g- > 
i Was a Soldier’s Boy, David Walker, 


N, 
Schoolboy Johnson, John R. Tunis, Ap-M, 59 
Second Nature, Stolz, ‘Ap-M, 50 
Secret Circle, Ina B. Forbus, Ap-M, 62 
— Comes to Dublin, Patricia Lynch, Ap- 


62 

guahoees Ring, Elizabeth M. re Ap-M, 57 

Silver Branch, Rosemary Sutcliff, + 38 

we Horn of Robin Hood, Danald | E. "Cook, 
g-S 

Snow Slopes, Mary Wolfe Thompson, N. 

Spy and the Atom Gun, Ronald Seth, Ap, 


59 
—- of the Saints, Norman Painting, Ap- 


Storm. Over Skye, Allan Campbell McLean, 
g- , 

Story of the Civil War, Red Reeder, Ja-F, 57 
Strangers in Skye, Mabel E. Allan, Ap-M, 59 
sr ge of Their Lives, Hazel Wilson, Ja-F, 


Surprise Summer, Harriet W. Hubbell, Ap-M, 
Swiss Holiday, Mable E. Allan, Ap-M, 59 
T 
Taco, The Snoring Burro, Helen Graham and 
Barbara Huff, Ja-F, 62 
puselamier, 


Taro’s Festival Day, 

—— Farmer T 

There's Always Forever, Gladys Malvern, Ja- 
Tiger. of Bitter Valley, Norma Younberg, Ja- 
Time of Wonder, Robert McCloskey, Ja-F, 61 
To Hide, to Seek, Jane Rietveld, Ja-F, 58 
Trouble After School, Jerrold Beim, N, 66 
be a ‘Til Trenton, John M. Duncan, 
Twenty-Third Street Crusaders, John F. Car- 

son, Ap- 58 
lei j ‘Against the Arctic, Kurt Lutgen, Ag-S, 


Two Songs for a Princess, Robert J. Green, 
Ap-M, 58 w 


Whaling Boy, Peter Freuchen, Ap-M, 62 

Wide Biue Road, Marion ee, Ja-F, 56 

Wild Decembers, Hilda White, N 63 

Wild Geese Flying, Cornelia Meigs, age. 59 

Wild Little House, Eilis Dillon, Ja-F, 

Who Built the Dam?, Norman Bate, "A M, 63 

Who Ever Heard of Kangaroo Eggs?, Sam 
Vaughan, Ja-F, 62 

Wolf Brother, Jim Kjelgaard, N 

World Book Encyclo: , Ag-S, o7 

World of Pooh, A. A. Miine, N, 67 


z 
Year of the Horse, Rita Ritchie, N, 64 


Year Without a Santa Claus, Phyllis McGin- 
ley, N, 67 


‘Sanae Kaw 
m, Caryll 


JUVENILE AUTHOR INDEX 


A 


Alan, Mabel E., Swiss a Ap-M, 59; 
Strangers in Skye, Ap-M, 5 

Angelo, Valenti, The Acorn Tree, Ap-M, 63 

Austin, Margot, Archie Angel, Ja-F, 62 


Bacon, Peggy, Good American Witch, 
ee Norman, Who Built the Dam?, XM, 


aes, a Marilda and the Witness Tree, 
a-f, 

bat ag Bucking Horse, 
Beim, Jerrold, Trouble After School, N, 66 
—/ Mildred, Dangerous Deadline, Ja-F, 
Bothwell, Jean, Ring of Fate, Ja-F, 58 

Buck, Pearl, Christmas Miniature, N, 67 


Buehr, Walter, Knights and Castles and Feu- 
dal Life, Ag-S, 59 


Hetty Burlingame, 


Burchard, Peter, River Queen, Ag-S, 
Butler, Beverly, Lion and the Otter, $o-r, 58 
Cc 


Campbell, Marion, Wide Blue Road, Ja-F, 56 
Carlson, Natalie, Happy Orpheline, Ja-F, 60 
oo — F., The 23rd Street Crusaders, 
a Betty, Angel on Skis, 65 

Cie , Beverly, Henry and the om Route, 


chtesh Dorothy, Runaway, Ag-S, 60; The 


oe of the Jade-Green Cadillac, Ap- 


Colman, Hila, Big Step, Ag-S, 58 

Colver, Anne, Old Bet, Ja-F, 61 

— ae E., Silver Horn of Robin Hood, 
g- 

Coy, Harold, The Americans, Ap-M, 5 

—— Alice, More Tales of Irish "saints, 


D 


de la Torre, Lillian, The Actress, Ja-F, 
~ a Se Adele and Cateau, Caboose eiub, 


del Rey, Lester, Cave of Sgoum. Ja-F, 56 

Denker, ——, Bound Girl, 

a ae Alice C., Bewitching Betsy Bona- 
pa 


Dillon, Eilis, Wild Little House, Ja-F, 62 
— Helen, Brother the Size of Me, Ja-F, 


Duncan, John M., Twelve Days ’Til Trenton, 
Ap-M, 57 E 


Eiseman, Alberta, Monica, Ja-F, 58 
Ets, Marie Hall, Cow’s Party, Ap-M, 63 
Evers, Alf, Abner’s Cabin, Ja-F 62 


F 
Fenner, — R., ed., Brother Against Broth- 


er, Ag-S, 
sr - as ~~ Ad Lantern in the Window, Ja-F, 


71 





ote , Elizabeth P., Gift from the Mikado, 


p- , 62 
Floethe, Louise and Richard, Farmer and His 
Cows, Ja-F, 62 
Forbus, Ina B., The Secret A gy Ap-M, 62 
Freuchen, Peter, Whaling B 
ritz, Jean, The Cabin Faced wer, Ap-M, 60 


G 


Geld, Ellen Bromfield, Jungley One, Ag-S, 59 

Godden, Rumer, Mouse House, N, 67 

Graham, Helen, and Huff, Barbara, Taco, The 
Snoring Burro, Ja-F, 62 

Grant, Dorothy, Adventurous Lady, Ja-F, 57 

Green, — J.. Two Songs for a Princess, 


Guillet’ Re Rene, Boy and Five Huskies, Ja-F, 56 


Hamil, Tom, Brother Alonzo, N, 68 
Henry, Marguerite, Black Gold, Ja-F, 
Hightower, lorence, Fa Ghost of 'Follons- 


bee’s Folly, Ap-M, 
a = Janice, rChristopher Goes to the Cas- 
e, ’ 
Holland, Dien The Great Cross, Ap-M, 58 
Holmelund, Else, Little Bear, Ja-F, 61 
Houselander, Caryll, Terrible Farmer Timson, 


N, 
— Harriet W., Surprise Summer, Ap-M, 


Ince, Elizabeth, St. Thomas More of London, 
Ag-S, 58 


J 


Jauss, Anne Marie, River’s Journey, N, 66 
Johnson, E. Harper, Kenny, Ag-S, 59 
Johnson, Elizabeth, Little Knight, N, 67 
Johnson, Humphrey, Perilous Journey, N, 66 


Kawaguchi, Sanae, Taro’s Festival Day, N, 68 
Kjelgaard, Jim, Wolf yt e'™ m 64 

Kraus, Robert, I, Mouse, Ap-M 

Kyle, Elisabeth, ‘Maid of oy Ap-M, 61 


L 


Lamorisse, Albert, Red Balloon, Ag-S, 60 
Latham, ” a L., On Stage, Mr. Jeffersonl, 


on ay 
, Likely Story, Ja-F, 61 
ee ly R rt, Great Wheel, N, 64 
Leale, John, The Saint and the Boy, Ap-M, 61 
Leekley, Thomas, Riddle of the Black ht, 


Ja-F, 56 
Lees. Margaret, Comanche of the Seventh 
Lewis, Hilda, Gentle Falcon, Ag-S, 58 
Low, Elizabeth, Mouse, Mouse, Go “Out of My 
House, Ap-M, 63 
Lutgen, Kurt, Two Against the Arctic, Ag-S, 


—. Patricia, Shane Comes to Dublin, Ap- 


M 

McCloskey, Robert, Time of Wonder, Ja-F, 61 

ay. my, paired Year Without ‘a Santa 

us, 

McLean, Allan Campbell, Storm Over Skye, 
Maviostans, Sara and Fred, Puppy Named 
Gih, Ja-F, 62 

7? vern, Giadys, There’s Always Forever, Ja- 

Means, Florence Crannell, Reach for a Star, 

Meigs, Cornelia, Wild Geese Flying, Ag-S, 59 

Miers, Earl S., Guns of re, Ja-F, 57 

Milne, A. A., World of Pooh, 

Morse, — —~ Glass iy Pi -M. 
aie D. H., Blessed Robert Southwell, N, 
N 
Nash, Ogden, Christmas That Almost Wasn't, 


Nevins, Albert, Making of a Priest, Ja-F, 57 
—— Mary, Bed-Knob and Broomstick, Ja- 


° 


Ogburn, Charlton, The Bridge, Ja-F, 58; Big 
Caesar, Ap-M, 59 


P 
Peeine- Norman, Stories of the Saints, Ap- 
Parke, John, The Moon Ship, Ap-M, 62 


72 


Payne, Joan, Leprachaun of Bayou Luce, Ja- 


Pearce, A. P., The “Minnow” Leads to Treas- 
ure, Ap-M, 60 

Politi, ico. Butterfiies Come, N, 

-: % pa M., The eR Ring, Ap- 


R 
Reeder, Red, Story of the Civil War, Ja-F, 57 
Reilly, Robert T., Red Hugh, Prince of Done- 
gal, Ag-S, 58 
Rietveld, Jane, To Hide, we Seek, Ja-F, 58 
Ritchie, Rita, Year of the Horse, N, 
Rowland, John, Penicillin Man, Ag-S, 57 
Ss 
a praets. The Spy and the Atom Gun, 
gnaler, Eleanor, Gaunt’s Daughter, N, 65 
Shephard, E. H., Drawn from Memory, N, 67 
Sherburne, Zoa,. Princess in oe, Ap-M, 
Silverman, Mel, Ciri-Biri-Bin, N, 
en Elizabeth George, Calico , , RS N, 
Sterne, Emma, Mary McLeod Bethune, Ja-F, 
Stolz, Mary, Gcod- ty My Shadow, N, 65; Sec- 
ond Nature, Ap- 59 
a ae James L., Ring Around Her Finger, 


N, 
Suicild Rosemary, The Silver Branch, Ap- 


T 
Tarry, Ellen, Katharine Drexel, Friend of the 
Neglected, Ap-M, 61 
Tefft, Bess, Merrie Maple, Ap-M, 60 
Thompson, ang 4 Wolfe, Snow Siopes, N, 65 
Treece, Henry, Road to Miklagard, Ja-F, 56 
bi tt Meriol, Other Side of the Moon, Ag- 
Tunis, John R., Schoolboy Johnson, Ap-M, 59 
Vv 
Vauee, Marguerite, Flight of the Wildling, N, 
= der Loeff, A. Rutgers, Avalanche!, Ap-M, 


Vaughan, Sam, Who Ever Heard of Kangaroo 
Eggs?, Ja-F, 62 


w 
Wainer’ David, Sandy Was a Soldier’s Boy, 
Watson, Jane W., A Catholic Child’s Book 
About God, Ap-M, 63 
Weber, Lenora  Maitingly. Happy Birthday, 
Dear Beany, oe 58 
White, Hilda, Wild Decembers, N, 63 
—- Hazel, Surprise of Their Lives, Ja-F, 


Woolley, Catherine, Ginnie and the Mystery 
House, N, 66 


. 
Y ~ 2 Norma, Tiger of Bitter Valley, 


Zimnik, Reiner, Proud Circus ——w_ Ja-F, 62 
Zolotow, Charlotte, Over and Over, N, 68 





Mystery and Murder 
(Continued from page 31) 


spies on the run, Mr. Maxfield has 
plotted a story of intrigue and suspicion 
centered around an enemy agent in a 
U.S. consulate. 

Almost a sure bet for the screen, 
THE HUSBAND by Vera Caspary 
(Harper, $3.50.) demonstrates once and 
for all the folly of an American heiress’ 
marrying an attractive unknown suitor 
abroad. This book is unusual in the 
quite completely realized portrayal of 
the husband,- who has to struggle 
against an occasional kind impulse in 


order to proceed with his plan to x 
der his wife. 

Space allows only brief mention ¢ 
number of better-than-usual sele 
most by well-known authors: 
ALINGTON INHERITANCE 
Patricia Wentworth (Lippincg 


$2.95); 


THE CASE OF THE FOG 


LOOSE DOLL, by Erle Stanley 
ner (Morrow, $2.95); MURDER ¢ 
TRIAL, by Michael Underwg 


(Washburn, $2.95); 


THE DEAD 


DOLL, by Jay Barbette (Dodd, 


$2.95); 


THE LONG FAREWEL 


Michael Innes (Dodd, Mead, $29 
and a last pat on the back to Geog 
Simenon’s Inspector Maigret, who, ey 
though on an enforced vacation, sob 
a crime like any amateur from the el 
he reads in the newspaper in NOD 
OF MAIGRET’S BUSINES 
(Doubleday, $2.95). 
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ANSWERS TO 
“STOP PUSHING” 
QUIZ (page 32) 
1984—George Orwell 
The Loved One —Evelyn 
Waugh 
The Woman Who Was Poor 
—Leon Bloy : 
Death Comes to the Arch 
bishop—Willa Cather 
Vipers’ Tangle—Francois 
Mauriac 
Lord Jim—Joseph Conrad 
Diary of a Country Priest 
Georges Bernanos : 
The Heart of the Matter— 
Graham Greene 
Luke Delmege—Canon Shee 
han 
Too Late the Phalarope— 
Alan Paton 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Charles Dickens 
The Caine Mutiny—Herma 
Wouk ; 
The Betrothed — Alessandrd 
Manzoni 
Look Homeward, Angel = 
Thomas Wolfe 
The Cypresses Believe im 
God—Jose Maria Gironella ~ 
Kidnapped — Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
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